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A  GREETING 


Good-morning,  Life — and  all 
Things  glad  and  beautiful. 
My  pockets  nothing  hold, 
But  he  that  owns  the  gold, 
The  Sun,  is  my  great  friend — 
His  spending  has  no  end. 

Hail  to  the  morning  sky, 
Which  bright  clouds  measure  high; 
Hail  to  you,  birds,  whose  throats 
Would  number  leaves  by  notes; 
Hail  to  you,  shady  bowers. 
And  you,  green  fields  of  flowers.. 

Hail  to  you,  woman  fair. 
That  make  a  show  so  rare 
In  cloth  as  white  as  milk — 
Be't  calico  or  silk; 
Good-morning,  Life — and  all 
Things  glad  and  beautiful. 

— William  H.  Davies 
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WHAT  SUPERINTENDENTS  EXPECT 
OF  TEACHERS 

Too  Many  Executives  Do  Not  Tell  Teachers  Plainly  What  Is  Expected  of  Them,  and 
Many  Instructors  Do  Not  Try  to  Find  Out  What  Causes  the  Frown 
on  the  Administrator's  Face 
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nPHE   writer   has   found   that   often  teacher,! 

do  not  know  just  what  is  expected  of  them 
by  administrative  officials.  This  article  is  writ- 
ten in  the  hope  chat  it  may  be  of  value  to  be- 
ginners in  small  town  systems  and  that  it  may 
help  to  promote  better  relations  between  the 
teacher  and  the  superintendent.  Too  many  ex- 
ecutives, among  whom  at  times  is  the  writer,  do 
not  tell  teachers  plainly  what  is  expected  of 
them,  and  too  many  instructors  do  not  try  to 
find  out  what  causes  the  frown  on  the  admin- 
istrator's face. 

We  superintendents  expect  a  good  piece  of 
work  to  be  done  by  the  teacher.  We  demand 
the  best  preparation  that  we  can  obtain  with 
the  salary  that  we  have  to  offer.  Of  course, 
we  like  brilliance,  but  we  do  not  expect  it. 
I  am  not  sure  that  I  would  want  all  brilliant 
teachers,  because  every  one  that  I  have  ever 
had  has  been  temperamental,  "flighty"  or 
impatient  of  a  slowly  advancing  school  system. 
All  brilliant  instructors  are  not  that  way,  but 
I  believe  they  have  a  tendency  toward  it.  We 
need  lots  of  good,  reliable  pluggers.  No  one 
who  does  better-than-average  teaching  needs 
to  be  afraid  of  being  displaced  by  a  brilliant 
newcomer. 

Are  you  in  your  room  when  the  gong  rings 
which  signals  that  you  should  have  arrived? 
Did  you  get  to  school  long  enough  before  that 
time  to  become  adjusted  to  the  temperature, 
to  remove  your  coat  and  hat,  to  collect  your 
thoughts?  Are  you  in  the  hall  at  the  proper 
time  to  meet  your  pupils? 

It  is  surprising  how  many  teachers  fall  down 
on  little  things  like  that.  It  makes  us  frown 
when  teachers  are  not  in  their  places  when 
they  are  supposed  to  be,  when  children  are 
gathered  outside  a  locked  door  making  noise 


and  confusion,  and  when  parents  come  into  the 
office  and  indignantly  ask  where  Miss  Blank  is. 
Teachers  arriving  late  start  the  day  wrong, 
since  they  are  behind  schedule  when  they 
arrive  and  probably  never  get  quite  caught  up 
thac  day. 

Some  teachers  cannot  refrain  from  being 
visitors  in  their  own  schools.  We  see  them 
calling  another  instructor  from  her  class  to 
whisper  the  latest  gossip;  we  observe  them 
gathered  in  the  hall  during  school  hours,  discuss- 
ing we  know  not  what;  we  find  them  talking 
over  social  engagements  with  friends  when  they 
should  be  supervising  the  playground.  Are 
you  a  visitor  in  your  school?  Such  practices 
irritate  all  superintendents.    Can  you  blame  us? 

We  do  not  mind  social  activities  being  carried 
on  outside  of  school;  in  fact  we  expect  it. 
We  do  not  like  our  teachers  so  tired  out  that 
they  cannot  do  a  good  job  of  teaching,  though. 
Nor  do  we  like  to  have  them  in  the  company 
of  young  men  of  questionable  reputation,  so 
that  the  whole  town  gossips;  or  spending 
evenings  with  high-school  boys,  who  will  boast 
about  it,  even  if  flattered  by  an  older  woman's 
attention.  Is  it  wise,  after  all?  Do  you  respect 
your  job  so  little? 

Teachers  are  expected  to  be  well  dressed,  but 
not  in  the  extreme  of  fashion.  You  may  wear 
anything  that  a  respectable  member  of  your 
community  would  wear.  Further  than  this 
you  should  not  go.  A  teacher  cannot  afford 
to  dress  extravagantly  or  make  up  excessively. 
To  do  so  draws  undesirable  attention  both 
to  the  teacher  and  to  the  school. 

Is  your  work  always  outlined  a  day  in 
advance  so  that  you  know  just  what  to  do  when 
you  come  in  the  morning?  Can  a  substitute 
come  in  and  carry  on  with  your  outline?  Or 
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do  you  depend  on  the  inspiration  of  the 
moment?    Need  I  say  anything  further? 

One  of  our  training  teachers  used  to  remark 
frequently.  "Remember,  you  can  catch  more 
flies  with  sugar  than  you  can  with  vinegar." 
This  saying  has  frequently  been  of  value  to 
me. 

We  expect  our  teachers  to  recognize  that 
each  child  has  a  personality,  which  should  be 
respected.  Everyone  with  whom  you  come  in 
contact  in  your  work  is  deserving  of  a  kind  word. 
The  mother  who  visits  you  will  judge  your 
teaching  largely  on  the  basis  of  whether  you 
are  pleasant  to  her.  If  you  are  not,  do  not 
expect  cooperation  from  that  home,  for  the 
mother  will  more  than  likely  say,  "I  don't 
blame  you  one  bit,  Bobby.  I  know  that  Miss 
Blank  is  a  crosspatch." 

Do  you  read  professional  books  and  maga- 
zines? Do  you  keep  up-to-date?  We  like  to 
have  teachers  know  modern  methods.  Teachers 
may  well  spend  one  evening  a  week  improving 
themselves  professionally. 

We  expect  good  discipline  of  you.  We 
expect  your  pupils  to  be  quiet  when  they  go 
down  the  hall,  and  we  would  like  them  to  be 
well-mannered  and  respectful  when  they  talk 
to  adults.  We  like  them  to  be  quiet  in  their 
rooms  when  not  engaged  in  projects  requiring 
committee  work.  The  public  expects  the 
superintendent  to  maintain  order,  and  he,  in 
turn,  shares  this  duty  with  you. 

The  discipline  of  to-day  is  not  that  of 
yesterday.  It  recognizes  that  the  child  mu  t 
be  allowed  individual  freedom  or  he  cannot 
learn  to  control  himself;  still,  there  are  stand- 
ards of  order  which  must  be  observed.  A  child 
cannot  be  given  so  much  freedom  of  action 
or  speech  that  he  is  allowed  to  disturb  others. 

You  must  learn  to  maintain  this  order  by 
yourself.  We  can  help  you  only  in  extreme 
cases.  If  we  stepped  in  more  frequently,  you 
would  soon  lose  the  children's  respect.  It 
is  your  problem.  There  are  other  and  better 
ways  of  discipline  than  with  the  rod.  It 
is  your  duty  to  discover  and  use  them  to  keep 
your  pupils  within  proper  bounds. 

We  all  admire  the  teacher  who  will  take 
on  extra  duties  if  asked.  Are  you  willing  to 
assume  another  teacher's  duties  if  she  is  ill? 
Do  you,  if  asked,  prepare  programs  for  the 
school  and  for  parent-teacher  meetings?  After 
all,  interest  counts  more  than  anything  else. 
We  like  a  teacher  who  does  her  work,  and  then 
a  bit  more  beside.s — who  helps  find  cloths 
for  indigent  children;  who  stays  at  night  to 
put  decorations  on  the  blackboard,  who  calls 
on  pupils  when  they  are  ill;  who  helps  keep 
children  quiet  in  the  auditorium  during  pro- 
grams— in  short,  one  who  acts  as  though  she 
intended  to  make  teaching  her  Lfe  work, 
even  if  she  does'nt! 

The  South  Carolina  School  last  year  abolished 
compulsory  study  periods  for  pupils  in  the 
advanced  (high  school)  department,  and  put 
the  students  on  their  honor  instead. 


The  New  York  Program 

We  have  been  noting  the  various  steps  in 
the  metamorphoses  of  the  New  York  City 
residential  schools,  whereby  they  cease  to  be 
self-contained  units  and  become  part  of  a 
larger  program  inaugurated  by  the  State. 
Behind  all  the  shifting  and  realignment  is 
the  idea  of  greater  vocational  preparation  for 
the  students.  The  New  York  School  (Fanwood) 
has  become  a  boy's  school  exclusively,  with 
emphasis  on  boy's  vocational  preparation;  the 
Lexington  School,  a  girl's  school  with  similar 
emphasis  for  the  girls;  and  the  Westchester 
School,  if  we  are  rightly  informed,  is  to  main- 
tain an  advanced  department  equivalent  to  high 
school.  The  vocational  courses  at  the  Fanwood 
and  Lexington  Schools  have  already  been 
greatly  increased  and  additions  will  continue  to 
be  made  until  the  entire  program  is  carried  out. 

The  full  significance  of  these  changes  has 
apparently  not  yet  been  appreciated  by  the 
profession  as  a  whole.  After  some  decades  of 
intensive  writing  and  talking  about  the  need 
for  greater  vocational  preparation  for  our 
children,  a  program  has  finally  been  launched 
which  is  intended  to  meet  this  need.  The 
Fanwood  and  Lexington  Schools  will  become 
roughly  equivalent  to  technical  high  schools. 
With  the  passing  of  time  it  will  be  determined 
just  what  measure  of  success  may  be  attained 
by  this  bold  frontal  attack,  regardless  of  the 
letarded  scholastic  progress  of  the  average 
deaf  child.  It  is  a  question  which  presses 
for  answer.  If  the  program  proves  successful 
it  is  certain  to  give  a  powerful  impetus  to 
improved  vocational  preparation  for  deaf 
children    throughout    the  country. 

Victims  of  Hope 

One  of  the  strangest  quirks  of  human 
nature  is  the  hope  which  "springs  eternal  in  the 
human  breast."  It  is  the  mysterious  little 
thing  which  sends  the  soldier  into  the  thick 
of  the  fray  confident  that  he  will  come  out 
alive  and  unscathed.  It  is  the  ineffable  some- 
thing which  permits  man  to  live  happily, 
unmindful  of  inevitable  death.  It  is  the 
optimistic,  omnipresent  companion  of  man 
through  the  vicissitudes  of  life.  Without  it 
life    would    be   unbearable    to    the  multitudes. 

But  while  hope  is  indispensable  to  humanity 
it  not  infrequently  becomes  the  author  of  trage- 
dies. After  sowing  a  full  field  of  happiness, 
hope  sometimes  harvests  a  bumper  crop  of 
sorrow  and  misfortune.  There  is  an  adage 
that  "man  can  not  live  on  hope  alone.  "  Those 
who  try  it  usually  suffer  only  disillusionment 
or  starvation.  Hope  is  responsible  for  a  great 
deal  of  human  improvidence. 

Some  of  those  who  overwork  hope  are  the 
V/orkman  who,  hopeful  of  continuous  employ- 
ment and  high  wages,  preserves  none  of  his 
earnings;  the  husband  and  father,  who  hopeful 
of  dying  at  an  independent  old  age,  fails  to 
give  his  family  and  himself  the  protection  of 
(Please  turn  to  page  twelve.) 
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CLASS  ROOM  NOTES 

SCHOOL  FOR  THE  BLIND 


DANDELION  DAYS 

When  spring  comes  we  all  have  fun  playing 
with  dandelions.  We  make  chains,  beads, 
bracelets,  rings  and  many  other  things  from 
these,  "wayside  wanderers." 

We  had  snow  and  cold  weather  for  so  long 
this  spring  that  it  has  only  been  a  few  weeks 
since  the  first  dandelion  appeared. 

We  make  dandelion  crowns  for  the  king  and 
give  the  beggar  dandelion  greens  for  his  table. 
Their  gold  is  our  play  money  and  jewels. 

There  are  many  dandelions  at  my  home,  and 
I  sometimes  think  it  is  too  bad  that  they  are 
spring  flowers  and  do  not  last  long. 

— Lelia  Jensen. 

OUR  MOP  HEAP 

We  have  made  over  800  mops  this  year. 
This  many  mop  heads  weigh  more  than  a 
quarter  of  a  ton. 

There  are  six  boys  who  sew  mops;  Mike 
Maloney,  Lawrence  Pulse,  Evan  Remple,  Wayne 
Bassett,  Orville  Buhl  and  George  Anderson. 
I  am  a  mop  inspector.  I  examine  the  mops  as 
they  are  being  made  and  point  out  the  mis- 
takes.    They  say  I  am  a  particular  "boss." 

The  mop  cord  we  use  is  different  from  what 
we  had  in  other  years.  The  material  we  have 
comes  in  large  spools  weighing  about  seventy- 
five  pounds  each.  There  is  less  waste  and 
it  does  not  tangle  so  easily. 

Most  of  us  would  rather  make  mops  than 
use  them. — Buddy  Kopach. 

STANDING  ON  A  CORNER 

There  goes  an  old  black  cat.  I'll  bet  he 
has  no  home.  Looks  to  me  like  he  hasn't 
had  a  bite  to  eat  for  a  week.  I'm  glad  I  am 
not  superstitious.  I  suppose  lots  of  folks  would 
go  the  other  direction  now. 

Look  at  that  man  coming,  would  you?  He 
looks  as  if  he  had  just  participated  in  a  fa- 
mily row.  He  probably  did  not  get  the  last 
word  and  is  still  thinking  of  what  he  should 
have  said.  But  that  does  not  concern  me  in 
the  least.     I  am  glad  I  have  a  happy  home. 

Well!  See  that  girl!  She  must  be  feeling 
extra  gay,  judging  by  her  smile.  Maybe  she 
has  a  new  job.  W^hat  a  contrast  to  the  last 
human  who  passed  by! 

I  wonder  where  you  came  from  so  sud- 
denly, dog.  You  appear  kind  of  vicious. 
Keep    right    on  going. 

Here!  I  had  better  wake  up  and  move  along. 
I'd  like  to  know  how  long  I  have  been  stand- 
ing on  this  corner.  After  all  my  critical 
thoughts  about  passers-by  .  .  .  and  I  am  pro- 
bably the  one  who  looks  foolish. 

— Margie  Howard. 


NEW  THINGS  TO  LEARN 

I  am  finishing  my  first  year  in  a  school  for 
the  blind.  This  school  seems  a  much  dif- 
ferent place  to  me  than  it  did  when  I  came 
last  September.  I  do  not  think  of  my  friends 
as  being  blind  or  different  from  the  boys  at 
the  public  school. 

I  had  gone  through  the  fourth  grade  in  the 
Great  Falls  public  schools.  I  had  learned  to 
read  print  and  was  taught  in  the  same  fashion 
as  all  sighted  boys  are  educated. 

I  have  now  learned  to  read  and  write  braille 
and  to  use  a  type  slate  in  doing  arithmetic. 
There  were  many  other  things  for  me  to  learn 
fuch  as  going  about  myself  without  running 
into  things.  These  things  I  have  learned  and 
have  discovered  we  do  most  of  them  the  same 
as  I  did  when  attending  public  school. 

— George  Anderson. 

APPLE  PACKING 

There  are  many  apple  orchards  in  Western 
Montana  and  Washington.  These  orchards 
average  from  ten  to  fifty  acres  in  size.  A  com- 
fortable living,  it  is  said,  can  be  obtained 
from  apple  growing. 

The  trees  are  planted  in  long  rows.  There 
is  always  ample  room  left  between  them  to 
permit  the  hauling  wagons  to  pass  between  the 
trunks  of  the  trees.  Each  fall  these  wagons, 
heavily  loaded,  carry  the  fruit  to  the  ware- 
houses where  the  apples  are  carefully  packed 
and  then  shipped  to  all  parts  of  the  country, 
and  sometimes,  even  to  foreign  lands. 

The  apples  are  graded  according  to  size,  and 
in  some  places,  texture  and  looks.  The  best 
are  wrapped  in  paper  and  placed  in  rows  in 
selected  boxes.  These  bring  the  highest  mar- 
ket price. 

The  fruit  is  generaly  washed  and  sometimes 
dipped  in  a  wax  which  cuts  down  losses  from 
decay. — Mell    Rav  Hoag. 

MORSE  AND  THE  TELEGRAPH 

During  the  days  of  the  Pony  Express  the 
nation  longed  for  a  quicker  way  of  sending 
messages.  Early  in  the  nineteenth  century 
Samuel  Morse  began  working  on  the  electric 
telegraph.  He  took  out  a  patent  on  his  •iven- 
tion  in  1837. 

He  also  invented  an  alphabet  to  use  in 
sending  the  messages.  This  is  a  system  of  dots, 
dashes,  and  spaces.  It  is  called  an  alphabet 
code.  When  the  key  on  the  telegraph  in- 
strument is  held  down  for  a  short  space 
between  two  clicks,  it  is  a  dot;  for  a  long  space 
it  makes  a  dash. 

Morse  planned  and  worked  on  the  invention 
over  a  period  of  twelve  years.  He  had  to  work 
as    an    artist    at    times    to    support   his  three 
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motherless  children.  Often  he  had  to  borrow 
money  from  his  friends.  These  delays  and 
trials  did  not  discourage  him. 

There  was  no  telegraph  wire  in  those  days. 
When  Morse  learned  that  ladies'  bonnets  had 
wire  frames,  he  bought  all  the  bonnet  wire 
on  the  market. 

The  first  message  sent  by  Morse  was  in  1858 
from  Washington,  D.  C,  to  Baltimore,  Mary- 
land. A  friend  suggested  the  message,  "What 
hath  God  wrought!"  The  world  had  surely 
received  a  wonderful  gift. — Wayne  Bassett. 

THE  SAD,  SAD  STORY 

We  find  some  interesting  jokes  in  our  braille 
magazines.  Here  is  one  which  the  girls  found 
while  they  were  in  quarantine. 

Once  there  were  three  Jews  who  were  going 
to  a  convention  in  a  big  city.  They  hunted 
for  rooms  in  a  great  many  hotels  and  finally 
found  one  on  the  forty-fifth  floor.  They  felt 
sure  it  must  be  the  only  vacant  room  left  in  the 
city  so  they  decided  to  take  it,  in  spite  of  the 
fact  that  the  elevator  was  broken. 

"I  don't  see  how  we'll  ever  make  it  up  all 
those  stairs!  My  feet  are  already  tired  from 
walking  all  over  town  looking  for  rooms,"  said 
one  of  the  Jews. 

"I'll  tell  you  what  we'll  do  "  said  the  second. 
"You  tell  jokes  up  the  first  fifteen  flights  of 
stairs,  the  other  sing  funny  songs  for  the  next 
fifteen,  and  then  I'll  tell  sad  stories  the  rest 
of  the  way." 

How  they  laughed  at  the  jokes  and  funny 
songs!  The  third  Jew  could  only  think  of  one 
sad  story  when  his  turn  came.  This  was  the 
story  he  told.     "I  forgot  the  key." 

TREASURE  MOUNTAINS 

They  say  that  anyone  brought  up  in  the 
mountains  will  always  wander  back  to  them. 
I  have  always  lived  in  the  mountains  of  Mon- 
tana and  hope  I  always  can.  I,  for  one,  tes- 
tify that  if  1  am  ever  taken  away,  I  will  get 
back  "by  hook  or  by  crook." 

Old-timers  claim  that  Montana  is  an  old 
Indian  word  meaning  "The  Land  of  the 
Shining  Mountains."  The  name  was  unof- 
fically  given  our  state  nearly  200  years  ago 
when  the  first  white  man  to  reach  this  country 
beheld  the  sun  shining  gloriously  on  the  grand 
snow-covered  peaks  in  the  distance.  Scholars 
however,  declare  that  Montana  is  a  Latin  word 
meaning  "Mountainous,"  and  the  early  traders 
were  known  as  "the  mountain  men." 

Montana's  mountains,  besides  being  enchant- 
ing in  their  beauty,  provide  us  with  many 
sources  of  wealth  and  entertainment.  For 
years  the  buffalo  and  deer  which  roamed  the 
hills  were  sources  of  food,  shelter  and  clothing 
for  the  Indian.  The  stock  of  buffalo  has 
dwindled  to  the  few  hundreds  on  reserves  and 
in  our  National  Parks.  Elk  and  white-tailed 
deer  are  yet  plentiful,  and  hunting  them  is  our 
man's  favorite  sport.  We  still  find  bear,  Rocky 
f.Iountain   i^oats,   and   mountain   lions  feeding 
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on  the  high  slopes.  Trappers  find  profit  in  the 
sale  of  beaver  hides. 

The  rushing  streams  are  filled  with  trout, 
salmon,  and  grayling.  Our  many  lakes  also 
furnish  splendid  fishing. 

But  the  greatest  wealth  of  our  mountains  lies 
in  their  mines.  They  are  rich  in  gold,  copper, 
silver,  and  quartz.  New  deposits  of  rich  ore 
are  continuously  being  unearthed.  It  is  no 
wonder  then  that  we  nickname  Montana  "The 
Treasure  State."  And  it  is  no  wonder  that 
the  Indians  fought  to  keep  their  "Land  of  the 
Shining    Mountains." — Doris  Fleming. 

HOBBIES 

Webster  defines  a  hobby  as  "a  subject  to 
which  one  constantly  reverts;  a  favorite  pur- 
suit." He  does  not  explain  that  a  hobby 
may  be  either  an  asset  or  a  liability.  If  it 
becomes  a  liability,  it  is  no  fault  of  the  hobby 
but  of  yourself.  When  you  let  yourself  be  so 
fascinated  that  the  subject  takes  up  all  of  your 
time,  then  people  say  you  are  "a  hobby 
rider."  This  means  that  it  takes  too  much  time 
from  more  important  things. 

A  hobby  should  be  an  asset.  A  good  hobby 
will  occupy  your  idle  moments  and  not  per- 
mit you  to  become  lazy  or  use  those  idle  mo- 
ments in  doing  something  that  is  not  good  for 
you. 

Most  hobbies  are  educational.  If  you  ex- 
periment and  read  and  investigate  further  into 
the   subject,   you   are   educating  yourself. 

Many  hobbies  make  fine  entertainment  for 
your  friends.  You  should  first  talk  to  them 
to  see  if  they  are  interested.  If  they  are,  you 
can  entertain  a  whole  group  of  people  by 
yourself.  You  should  not  talk  so  much  about 
it  that  they  get  bored.  You  should  not 
think  so  much  about  it  that  you  can  talk 
of  nothing  else. 

As  long  as  you  have  your  hobby  instead 
of  its  having  you,  it  is  an  asset. 

—Floyd  McDowell. 

BAUXITE 

Aluminum  is  made  from  a  clay-like  mineral 
called  bauxite,  found  chiefly  in  Arkansas.  Lye 
is  combined  with  the  ore  to  remove  the  im- 
purities and  leaves  the  coarse,  clean  powder 
called  alumina.  This  is  taken  to  the  factories 
at  Alcoa,  Tennessee,  where  it  is  sprinkled  into 
a  melted  mineral  called  cryolite.  A  current  of 
only  five  volts  keeps  the  temperature  of  this 
liquid  at  1800  degrees  Farenheit  for  three  days 
and  nights.  The  aluminum  sinks  to  the  bottom 
of  the  melting  pot  and  can  then  be  poured  into 
molds  to  harden  into  bars  called  pigs,  which 
weigh  about  50  pounds  each.  The  aluminum  is 
pressed  into  large  sheets  between  heavy  rollers 
and  then  dipped  into  acid  to  form  a  tough  outer- 
coat.  About  four  percent  copper,  and  a  little 
magnesium  and  manganese  are  mixed  with  the 
aluminum  to  make  it  stronger.  Since  this 
discovery  it  can  even  be  used  for  bridges  and 
frames  of  sky-scrapers  just  as  effectively  as  steel. 

This  process  was  invented  about  fifty  years 
(Please  turn  to  page  twelve.) 
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CLASS  ROOM  NOTES 


SCHOOL  FOR  THE  DEAF 


Eugene  Malley  and  Alan  Barker,  who  spent 
Easter  in  the  hospital,  received  nice  boxes  from 
home. 

Ovida  Carlson  and  Fern  Fode  Uked  the 
Easter  boxes  which  were  sent  them  by  their 
parents. 

Milton  Miller,  John  Hetland,  and  Harley 
McAdams  got  boxes  from  home  for  Easter. 
The  boys  liked  their  boxes.  They  gave  their 
classmates  some  candy. — Dene  Duffy. 

I  have  new  shoes.     They  are  brown. 

- — Joe  Schwan. 

It  rained  yesterday.     We  did  not  play  ball. 

— James  Trunkle. 

It  is  snowing  today  (April  23rd).  It  is 
cold. — Norman  Cutler. 

Frances  found  a  toad  in  the  field.  It  was 
green.     It  was  thin.     It  hopped. 

— Delores  Boschee. 

Joe,  James,  Ted,  Noman,  Irvin,  and  I  have 
freckles    on    our    faces.      They    are  brown. 

— Jack  Hagerman. 

We  cut  out  some  ducks  last  week.  They 
have   hats   and   umbrellas.     They   are  pretty. 

— Teddy  Lane. 

Mother  made  some  cookies.  She  put  them 
into  a  box.  She  sent  me  the  box.  I  was 
happy. — Harold  Johnson. 


I  have  a  new  book.  I  like  my  book.  I 
color  pictures  in  it. — Neal  Bertrand. 

I  wore  my  red  dress  and  red  hat  last  Sun- 
day.    They  are  pretty.     I  like  them. 

— Julia  Sabe. 

The  large  girls  and  boys  went  on  a  picnic 
last  Saturday.  The  small  girls  and  boys  did 
not  go.    They  will  go  soon. — Reuben  Vassend. 

Today  is  April  23.  It  snowed  this  morn- 
ing and  it  is  very  cold.  We  cannot  play  out 
of  doors  this  afternoon.     We  are  sorry. 

Norman  Fuson. 

Yesterday  afternoon  the  boys  went  to  the 
fijeld  and  played  baseball.  After  awhile  it 
rained  and  the  wind  blew  hard.  The  boys 
ran  to  the  school  very  fast. — Paul  Wickwire. 

We  went  out  of  doors  yesterday.  We  walked 
in  the  yard.  We  saw  a  yellow  bird  in  a 
tree.  It  sang.  We  saw  a  blue  bird  on  the 
ground.  It  was  dead.  We  saw  some  green 
grass. — Milo  Curtin. 

One  morning  our  class  went  to  the  car- 
penter shop.  Mr.  Low  showed  some  tools  to 
us.  We  saw  a  hammer,  a  saw,  a  plane,  a  file, 
some  pliers,  an  awl,  a  screwdriver,  a  hatchet, 
a  try  square,  a  brace  and  an  auger. 

—Bobby  Werth. 


Dale  and  I  played.     We  saw  a  bird. 

— Charles  Hamlin. 

Maybe  the  girls  and  boys  will  go  to  a  picnic 
Saturday. — Irene  Clark. 

Frances  saw  a  frog  yesterday.  It  was  big. 
Helen  put   it  in  a  pail. — Vivian  Miller. 

We  went  outside  yesterday  and  saw  some 
ants.     Ants  live  in  the  ground. 

- — John  Farthing. 
Mrs.  Watts  saw  a  blue  bird  yesterday.  She 
told  us  about  it.    We  went  outside  and  saw  it. 

— Forrest  Grove. 
Three   girls  played  outside  yesterday  after- 
noon. 

I  went  to  the  hospital  yesterday  afternoon. 

— Donald  Nelson. 

We  made  some  flowers  yesterday  afternoon. 
We  shall  make  some  flowers  after  awhile,  too. 

Victoria  and  Irene  are  playing  with  clay. 
I   did   not   play   with   clay. — Stuart  Bart. 

We  went  outside  yesterday  morning  and  saw 
a  blue  bird.  It  was  dead.  It  was  on  the 
ground  near  Mrs.  Griffin's  house.  We  put 
the  bird  in  a  box  and  buried  it  yesterday 
afternoon. — Victoria  Herbold. 

A  WALK 

We  went  for  a  walk  one  day.  We  saw 
small  green  leaves  on  a  bush.  A  fat  robin 
hopped  on  the  grass.  A  small  bird  flew  into 
a  bird  house.  We  found  a  dead  blue-bird  on 
the  ground.  It  was  pretty.  Miss  Serumgard 
picked  a  flower.  It  was  yellow.  We  saw  some 
water.  Joe,  Harold,  and  Jack  put  their  fingers 
into  the  water.  It  was  cold.  We  sat  in  three 
swings.    We  swung. 

It  was  cold  yesterday.  It  snowed.  I  did 
not  play  out-doors.  I  roller-skated  in  the 
play-room. — Irvin  Semingsen. 


THE    BROKEN  LEG 

Once  upon  a  time  there  were  two  boys  ond 
their  puppy.  Their  names  were  Bill,  Bobby  and 
Prince.  They  were  playing  in  the  street.  A 
car  ran  over  Prince  and  broke  his  leg.  Bobby 
ran  and  picked  up  Prince.  He  held  him  and 
Bill  tied  a  handkerchief  around  his  leg.  They 
ran  to  the  doctor's  office.  The  doctor  set  his 
leg.     The  boys  felt  sorry  for  Prince. 

— The  Third  Grade. 

BASEBALL 

We  are  playing  baseball  this  spring.  Mr. 
Noble  gave  us  the  mitts.  Charles  and  Eddie 
have  the  bats.     We  have  a  good  time. 

— John  Fitzwilliams. 
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THE  PICNIC 

The  boys  and  girls  are  going  on  a  picnic. 
Mrs.  Watts  is  in  charge.  Mr.  Starr,  Miss 
Serumgard,  Mr.  Noble,  Mr.  Larsen  and  Mrs. 
Griffin  are  going,  too.  We  shall  stay  out 
for  dinner  and  supper. — Walter  Chandler. 

A  VISIT 

My  mother,  father  and  Aunt  Kate  will  come 
on  Sunday.  I  will  see  them.  I  shall  be 
happy.  They  will  bring  me  something.  They 
will  give  me  some  money  and  take  me  for  a  ride 
down   town.     I   will   thank  them. 

— Eddie  Lappin. 

BASEBALL 

Eddie,  Charles.  Milo,  Stuart,  Forrest  and 
I  went  to  the  field.  We  played  baseball. 
Charles  and  I  made  two  runs.  Eddie  made 
three  runs.  Stuart  and  Milo  each  made  one 
run.     We  saw  Mrs.  Watts  walking  with  Bill. 

— Richard  McCarthy. 

THE  KITE 

John  and  I  got  two  sticks  from  the  basement. 
I  made  a  kite,  but  I  had  no  tail  for  it.  John 
looked  for  a  piece  of  cloth.  He  found  one. 
It  was  dirty  so  he  washed  it.  The  dirt  would 
not  come  out.  I  told  him  that  I  didn't  care. 
I  tore  it  and  put  it  on  the  kite.  I  flew  it  and 
broke  it.    I  was  cross.    I  threw  it  away. 

— Bozo  Kosanovich. 

OUT   OF  QUARANTINE 

The  blankets  were  aired.  The  rooms  were 
fumigated.  Everything  was  washed  in  lysol. 
This  killed  all  the  scarlet  fever  germs.  When 
everything  was  finished,  we  were  out  of  quaran- 
tine. We  were  happy.  We  could  go  to  Helena 
or  Butte.  The  boys  and  girls  could  go  down 
town.      We   were   in   quarantine   two  months. 

—Joe  GUI. 

HOUSE-CLEANING 

The  girls  put  some  blankets  and  sheets  on 
the  fence.  The  boys  carried  the  mattresses  and 
put  them  on  the  tunnel  railing.  They  arc 
airing.  It  will  kill  the  scarlet  fever  germs. 
We  shall  be  out  of  quarantine.  We  are  surely 
very  happy  that  we  are  over  scarlet  fever. 
Some  of  the  girls  are  washing  the  floors  and 
the  walls  with  lysol.  When  they  finirh  we  shall 
fix   our  beds. — Adele  Mudro. 

THE  CHICKEN 

Mrs.  Watts  had  seven  colored  chickens. 
The  purple  chicken  was  sick  about  two  or 
three  days  ago.  Last  night  it  died.  This 
morning  Mrs.  Watts  told  my  class  that  it  had 
died.  We  were  very  surprised  and  felt  sorry. 
Mrs.  Watts  has  six  chickens  now.  I  think  the 
other  chickens  will  be  lonesome  for  it.  The 
purple  chicken  was  a  pretty  color.  I  hope 
the   rest  of   the   chickens  will  live. 

— Theresa  Connors. 


AN  ACCIDENT 

I  spilled  Myrtle's  ink.  I  got  a  rag  and  washed 
the  floor.  The  ink  spread  on  the  floor.  In 
the  afternoon  I  scrubbed  the  ink  spots.  I  took 
my  knife  and  scraped  them.  Then  I  washed 
the  floor  some  more. — Don  Dyrdahl. 

SEWING 

The  girls  darn  the  boys'  stockings.  We 
sew  patches  on  the  overalls,  shirts  and  pants. 

Miss  Brones  looks  for  holes,  and  the  girls 
tell  her  when  they  finish.  Then  we  fold  the 
clothes  and  put  them  in  the  basket  and  the 
boys  carry  it  to  Mrs.  Low. — Alma  Clifton. 

BASEBALL 

We  did  not  walk  with  Mrs.  Watts  on  Sunday. 
She  told  the  girls  they  could  go  to  see  the 
baseball  game.  The  boys  like  to  play  base- 
ball. Joe  Kuzara  and  Tom  Chop  were  the 
captains.  Joe's  team  won  the  game.  We  came 
back  to  school  about  4  o'clock. 

— Myrtle  Dyrdahl. 

HELPING  THE  COOK 

I  work  in  the  kitchen  every  day.  I  carry  in 
the  wood  and  coal  for  the  cook.  I  sawed 
and  chopped  some  wood  last  week.  I  put 
the  coal  and  wood  in  the  stove.  Jack  and 
I  mop  the  kitchen,  vegetable  room,  closet, 
porch,  hall  and  the  ice  box.  I  swept  the 
kitchen    last    Wednesday. — Eugene  Boggio. 

RUGS 

Miss  Miller  ordered  a  rug  from  a  catalogue. 
She  showed  me  how  to  make  the  rug.  I  like 
it.  The  flowers  are  blue,  purple,  yellow  and 
other  colors.     They  are  hollyhocks. 

We  make  hooked  rugs  every  afternoon. 
Miss  Miller  has  yarn  of  many  colors  for  the 
rugs.  Catherine  and  I  are  making  two  rugs. 
We  have  a  good  time  making  the  rugs. 

— Nora  Caudill. 

EASTER  DECORATIONS 

Mrs.  Lee,  Mrs.  Griffin,  and  Miss  Davies  dyed 
some  eggs.  They  were  yellow,  red,  blue,  green, 
orange,  and  light  purple.  The  waitresses  put 
some  pussy-willows  on  the  tables.  They  made 
nests  and  put  the  eggs  in  them.  Beautiful  crepe 
paper  streamers  were  hung  from  the  lights. 
Ihey  were  pink,  yellow,  green,  blue,  and 
lavender.  We  were  surprised.  V/e  told  the 
officers  the  decorations  were  beautiful. 

— Gladys  Henry. 

THE  PICNIC 

The  big  boys  and  girls  went  on  a  picnic 
last  Saturday.  We  left  at  9:30.  The  big 
girls  made  sandwiches  for  the  picnic.  We 
went  in  the  truck. 

We  ate  sandwiches,  pickles,  beans,  -ham- 
burgers, fruit  salad  and  coffee  for  dinner.  For 
supper  we  had  sandwiches  with  jelly,  potato 
salad,  and  weiners  with  mustard.  We  had  a 
good  time. 

1  helped  Mrs.  Griffin.     Glad/G  Hcnty  and  I 
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peeled  some  onions.  I  sliced  them.  I  cried. 
Mr.  Starr  joked  with  me  for  crying  about  the 
onions. 

Miss  Serumgard  and  Mrs.  Watts  were  in 
charge.  The  boys  and  girls  got  some  water 
and  washed  their  faces  and  hands  before  they 
ate. — Opal  Dickey. 

Miss  Donnelly  and  Mr.  Callahan  have  rented 
two  saddle  horses.  They  keep  them  in  a 
pasture.  The  blind  boys  helped  Mr.  Callahan 
build  the  wire  fence.  Miss  Donnelly  and  Mr. 
Callahan  ride  every  day.  Their  horses  can 
run  very  fast.  They  are  very  kind  to  the 
horses. 

Mr  Callahan  feeds  hay  to  the  horses.  He  put 
a  tarp  over  the  hay  so  it  will  not  rain  on  the 
hay.  The  hay  would  get  very  wet.  The  horses 
do  not  like  wet  hay.    They  want  to  eat  dry  ha/. 

— Orin  Miles. 

SATURDAY 

Paul  and  T  played  together  on  Saturday. 
We  had  a  good  time.  Milo  saw  the  baskets  of 
clothes  in  the  car  and  went  to  tell  Mrs.  Low. 
Paul  and  I  helped  Mrs.  Low  put  the  clothes 
into  the  boy's  lockers. 

We  went  to  dinner.  Paul,  Charles,  Bozo, 
Theresa,  Adele,  and  I  washed  the  dishes,  and 
set  the  tables. 

Paul  and  I  helped  Miss  Lillard,  then  we 
went  to  Mrs.  Low's  door.  We  did  not  find 
Mrs.  Low.     She  had  gone  to  Butte. 

Glenn  Hendrickson. 


Last  Friday,  Bobby,  Paul,  Don,  Tommy  and 
I  played  in  the  fire  escape.  We  climbed  to 
the  top  and  went  down  fast.  The  next  time 
we  went  up,  Don  went  up  last.  We  started  to 
go  down  and  Don  saw  us.  He  tried  to  jump 
on  the  tin  so  he  would  not  go  down.  He 
was  too  late.  Tommy  hit  him.  He  fell  and 
went  down  with  us.     We  had  a  good  time. 

— Robert  Rummell. 

THE   ST.  PATRICK'S  PARTY 

On  Saturday  we  had  a  St.  Patrick's  party. 
We  played  a  few  games  and  then  we  had 
some  good  refreshments.  Our  refreshments 
were  sherbet  and  cookies.  After  the  refresh- 
ments were  served,  the  teachers  gave  all  the 
children  a  balloon  to  take  with  them  when 
they  went  to  bed. 

When  the  little  ones  had  gone  the  older 
boys  and  girls  played  games.  Then  we  danced 
for  a  long  time.     We  had  a  very  nice  time. 

— Evelyn  Higdem. 

RAINBOW  TROUT 

We  have  many  kinds  of  fish  in  Montana. 
One  kind  is  the  Rainbow  trout.  A  trout  is  a 
small  fish.  It  swims  fast,  and  it  is  hard  to  catch 
They  fight  hard  when  they  are  caught. 

The  Rainbow  trout  has  beautiful  colors  on 
its  sides.  The  rainbow  colors  are  red,  orange, 
green,  blue,  yellow,  purple,  indigo  and  violet. 
The  fish  is  named  because  of  the  colors. 


Rainbow  trout  live  in  mountain  streams. 
They  live  on  insects  and  worms,  and  some 
plants.  They  are  good  to  eat.  Many  people 
like  to  catch  them  for  food.  Some  fishermen 
catch  them  for  sport. — Tommy  Bailey. 

IN  THE  QUARANTINE  HOSPITAL 

I  surely  had  to  stay  in  the  hospital  for  a 
long  time.  It  was  about  six  weeks  before  I 
could  get  out.  You  may  think  that  it  was 
wearisome  to  be  in  the  hospital,  but  that  was 
not  the  case.  Of  course  I  did  not  want  to 
stay  there  forever. 

We  had  fun  with  others  who  were  up  and 
around.  We  got  up  rather  late  and  went 
to  bed  shortly  past  eight.  I  liked  the  tasty 
breakfasts,  dinners,  and  suppers  there.  Many 
times  I  received  letters,  cards,  funnies,  and 
books  from  my  folks.  They  surely  gave  me 
some  nice  treats.  Miss  Nelligan  was  very  nice 
to  us. — Florence  DriscoU. 

HOW  TO  MAKE  A  FIRE 

Many  years  ago  man  lived  in  caves.  He 
had  no  fire  to  keep  him  warm.  After  a  while 
he  learned  how  to  make  fire.  He  used  dry 
sticks  which  would  burn  easily.  He  rubbed 
one  dry  stick  against  the  other.  At  first  the 
sticks  got  warm  where  they  were  rubbed  to- 
gether. Then  some  smoke  was  formed.  When 
the  sticks  were  rubbed  hard  and  long  enough 
more  smoke  came  and  by  fanning  the  smoke 
or  blowing  on  it  a  little  flame  was  started. 
The  flame  grew  bigger  when  dry  fibers  were 
put  on  because  they  burned  easily. 

The  boy  scouts  make  fires  by  rubbing  sticks 
together  and  many  Indian  tribes  still  make  fires 
that  way. 

The  American  Indian  used  to  make  fire 
by  rubbing  flint  rock  together  to  make  a 
spark. — Fred  Lavoie. 

MY  BIRTHDAY 

My  birthday  came  on  March  eleventh  when 
I  was  in  the  hospital.  I  received  five  birthday 
cards  and  a  box.  My  Daddy  told  me  that  I 
would  get  a  cake  and  one  dollar  for  ice-cream 
when  I  came  out  of  the  hospital. 

I  shall  buy  some  ice-cream  when  I  get  the 
cake  and  give  some  to  the  boys  and  girls  at 
my  table. — Edyth  Johnson. 

There  were  many  children  who  had  the 
scarlet  fever  this  year.  There  are  a  few  girls 
and  boys  left  in  the  hospital,  and  now  they  are 
coming  back. 

When  we  came  from  the  hospital,  the  school 
looked  different  because  we  stayed  at  the  hospital 
so  long.     Some  of  us  are  still  weak  and  stiff. 

We  were  very  sorry  about  Delores.  Some 
of  the  girls  and  teachers  cried.     We  liked  her. 

— Helen  Nash 

AN  EASTER  STORY 

A  caterpillar  is  a  worm  which  has  fuzzy 
hair  on  its  body.    One  day  a  caterpillar  crawled 
across  the  dusty  road.     He  got  thinner  as  he 
(Please  turn  to  page  twelve.) 
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The  month  of  May  has  brought  us  several 
things  worth  while.  The  late  spring  left  it  to 
May  to  bring  the  full  bloom  of  all  buds  and 
flowers  and  to  paint  our  lawn  with  green.  May 
also  brought  us  the  freedom  of  the  country  side, 
to  come  and  go  as  we  wish.  That  is  a  mighty 
nice  gift  after  a  long  period  of  enforced  hiber- 
nation within  the  institution  grounds. 

May  also  brings  us  the  opportunity  to  honor 
mother  earth  and  the  beautiful  trees  and  shrubs 
with  which  she  decks  herself.  We  express  our 
appreciation  of  these  things  by  observing  Arbor 
day  and  planting  some  new  trees  and  shrubs 
to  beautify  the  landscape  and  to  replace  in 
some  measure  the  plants  we  have  destroyed. 

Most  of  all  we  have  the  opportunity  to  honor 
mother,  our  own  mother.  Each  boy  and  girl 
can  make  some  outward  show  of  appreciation 
by  sending  cards,  flowers  or  other  gifts  to  mocher 
on  Mother's  Day.  However,  we  can  honor 
mother  more  by  being  the  kind  of  a  boy  or  girl 
she  wants  us  to  be,  by  doing  the  things  :>he 
would  be  proud  to  have  us  do,  and  by  making 
use  of  every  opportunity  to  build  a  characier 
which  mother  will  be  proud  to  call  her  own. 
One  writer  has  said  that  M-O-T-H-E-R  spells  a 
word  that  means  the  world  to  us.  Then  why  not 
make  ourselves  very  much  worth  while  for 
mother? — S. 

*  *  * 

Rev.  J.  W.  Michaels  Retires 

Rev.  J.  W.  Michaels  writes  that  "on  ac- 
count of  weakness  in  body  and  nearsighted- 
ness, I  have  returned  to  my  Arkansas  home 
in  the  Ozark  Mountains,  near  the  little  town 
of  Mountainburg,  Arkansas,  perhaps  definite- 
ly. I  am  to  remain  with  the  Baptist  Home 
Mission  Board  of  the  great  Southern  Baptist 
Convention  and  carry  on  correspondence  work 
with  the  numerous  Sunday  School  Classes  and 
preaching  stations  we  have  established  in  the 
Southern  field,  numbering  some  one  hundred 
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and  twenty  places  and  do  other  correspondence 
work  in  securing  volunteer  Mission  Workers 
in  each  State.  I  will  be  glad  to  hear  from 
and  write  to  any  of  my  friends  about  the 
Missionary  work  in  the  Field,  I  will  take  the 
matter  under  consideration  to  attend.  All 
friends  who  may  happen  to  be  out  in  the 
Ozarks  will  be  welcome  to  come  by  my  place, 
enjoy  a  superb  mountainous  view,  take  a  bite, 
and  if  it  should  happen  there  is  room  at  the 
time,  take  a  rest  and  travel  on.  Take  Highway 
No.  71. — Deaf  Mute's  Journal. 

*  *  * 

Your  Child's  Larger  Home 

The  School  is  your  child's  large  home.  It 
shares  with  you  as  a  parent  the  faith  and 
the  hope  that  the  life  of  your  child  will  be  fine 
and  right.  Carefully  trained  teachers  know,  even 
as  you  know,  that  the  foundations  of  life  are 
laid  in  simple,  everyday  habits.  They  know  the 
child  who  is  well  and  happy,  who  is  punctual 
and  regular,  who  is  helpful  to  his  parents,  his 
associates,  and  his  teachers,  and  who  is  eager 
to  learn  is  well  on  his  way  toward  a  good  life 
The  school  is  a  garden  of  growing  children. 
It  has  taken  centuries  of  effort  to  win  the  right 
to  have  schools  for  children.  There  have 
always  been  those  who  would  deny  this  oppor- 
tunity. There  are  those  who  would  deny  it 
now.  You  as  a  parent,  because  of  the  knowl- 
ed?i;e  of  what  the  school  does  for  your  child, 
will  wish  to  cherish  and  protect  this,  your 
child's  larger  home.  Like  food,  clothing  and 
shelter,  the  common  school  is  one  of  the 
primary  necessities.  Let  us  safeguard  our 
children's  school.  It  is  a  garden  of  growing 
children. — Selected 

Concerning  the  Word  "Dumb" 

The  article  "Deaf  and  Dumb  Phrase  Mis- 
leading," by  Arthur  G.  Leisman,  is  one  that 
should  come  before  the  public  in  every  state. 

The  careless  use  of  our  mother  tongue  has 
made  sad  havoc  with  the  meaning;  of  certain 
word<;  used  in  every-day  speech.  Take  the  word 
awful  for  instance.  Few  peoole  ever  use  that 
word  correctly  nowadays.  The  meaning  of 
the  word  dumb  has  been  so  twisted  that  it 
is  seldom  used  as  defined  in  the  dictionary. 
It  would  be  interesting  to  know  how  the  corrup- 
tion in  meaning  originated.  No  doubt  it  was 
first  applied  correctly  to  the  deaf  in  the  sense 
tha'  thpy  were  silent  because  they  could  not 
talk  coherently.  The  deaf  in  not-so-remo-e 
times,  before  they  were  given  a  chance  to  get 
an  education,  must  have  appeared  abject,  with 
ignorance  written  all  over  them.  The  average 
man  was  too  "dumb"  to  distinguish  between 
ignorance  and  stupidity.  Hence  he  made  dumb 
ar»d  stupid  synonymous  terms.  Even  the 
philosophers,  the  educators,  the  clergy,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  man  on  the  street,  were  in  those 
early  times  too  "dumb"  to  realize  that  the 
deaf  could  be  educated.  The  philosophers 
branded  them  as  a  menace  to  the  stare-  the 
educators  assigned  them  to  asylums;  the  bishops 
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assigned  them  to  perdition.  Men  like  the  Abbe 
de  L'Epee  and  Dr.  Thomas  Hopkins  Gallaudet 
changed  all  this  to  the  everlasting  gratitude  of 
the  deaf  so  grossly  misunderstood  through  the 
ages.  But  to  the  unthinking,  the  deaf  are  still 
dumb  even  though  the  latter  are  able  to  refute 
the  appclation  in  good  oral  English. 

— Oregon  Outlook. 

LOCALS  AND  PERSONALS 


Mr.  and  Mrs.  H.  A.  Johnson,  and  Mr.  John 
Evans  visited  their  children  during  the  week. 

Misses  Stevens,  Schmidt,  Sturdevant,  Tyler, 
Schroeder,  Duffy  and  Mrs.  Lee  were  Helena 
visitors  last  week  end. 

The  Sociology  class  from  the  J-efferson 
Connty  High  School  were  visitors  at  our  school 
on  Monday  April  27th. 

A  group  of  High  School  pupils  from 
Geraldine  visited  our  school  on  Wednesday, 
April  29th.  They  were  in  charge  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Porter. 

Squirrel  shooting  has  furnished  considerable 
outside  am.usement  for  the  male  members  of  the 
staff  since  the  warm  weather  began.  Now  the 
interest  is  spreading  to  the  fairer  sex,  too. 

All  of  the  advanced  students  are  back  in 
school  now.  We  have  only  two  or  three  pupils 
from  the  primary  grades  confined  in  quaran- 
tine at  the  present  time.  These  pupils  are  in 
the  hospital. 

After  a  thorough  fumigation,  scrubbing  and 
airing  of  the  buildings,  the  health  conditions 
at  the  institution  have  been  given  the  doctor's 
approval.  Pupils  are  now  free  to  leave  the 
grounds   with  permission. 

Some  of  the  teachers  took  advantage  of 
the  warm  weather  the  Saturday  before  Easter 
and  had  a  picnic.  Although  it  was  a  little 
damp,  everyone  reported  the  chicken  and  noo- 
dles and  toast  fixed  over  an  open  fire  were 
excellent. 

Miss  Agot  Lian  was  a  house  guest  of  Mrc. 
Lee  and  spent  some  time  visiting  classroom  work. 
Miss  Lian  is  familiar  with  the  child's  problems 
as  she  has  worked  in  the  capacity  of  a  county 
nurse.  She  was  a  very  nice  visitor  and  we  hope 
to  see  more  of  her. 

Miss  Adams,  our  popular  nur^e,  continues 
to  make  her  regular  visits  to  Butte.  We  do 
not  know,  but  we  understand  she  visits  the 
hospital  there. 

Miss  Nelligan  is  rather  shy  and  has  failed 
to  disclose  her  whereabouts   during   time  off. 

The  primary  children  went  on  a  picnic 
Thursday  afternoon.  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Griffin, 
Miss  Serumgard,  Miss  Tyler,  Mrs.  Low,  and 
Mr.  Larsen  accompanied  the  children.  The 
youngsters  had  supper  in  the  hills.  They  came 
back  with  some  dirty,  but  happy,  smiling  faces. 
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Nice  Work,  Boulder 

The  Rocky  Mountain  Leader,  a  magazine 
published  by  the  students  at  the  Montana 
State  School  for  the  Deaf  and  Blind  at 
Boulder,  has  an  exceptionally  well  printed  and 
well  designed  "Lincoln  and  Washington"  num- 
ber for  February.  The  cover  design  is  a 
linoleum  etching  done  in  two  colors  and  is 
a  combined  portrayal  of  the  American  Flag, 
the  picture  of  George  Washington  and  of  the 
Liberty  Bell. 

The  magazine  is  well  printed  and  edited 
throughout  and  is  one  of  the  most  attractive 
school  periodicals  that  comes  to  the  office  of 
The  Messenger. — Boys'  Messenger,  Miles  City 

*  >:=  * 

A  Highbrow's  Confession 

It  is  mighty  fine  to  know  a  lot,  but  it  is  even 
better  to  be  able  to  do  things.  Many  persons 
who  have  at  their  command  a  considerable 
assortment  of  information  are  unable  to  put 
it  to  very  much  practical  use. 

This  was  neatly  illustrated  in  a  sort  of  "con- 
fession" article  by  a  teacher,  in  the  Journal  of 
the  Naiional  Education  Association.    She  said: 

"I  can  solve  a  quadratic  equation,  but  I 
cannot  keep  my  bank  account  straight. 

"I  can  name  the  kings  of  England  since  the 
Vv^ar  of  Roses,  but  I  do  not  know  the  qualifica- 
tions of  the  candidates  in  the  coming  election. 

"I  kno'.v  the  economic  theories  of  Malthus 
and  Adam  Smith,  but  I  cannot  live  within 
my  income. 

"I  can  explain  the  psychology  of  James  and 
Tichener,    but   I    cannot    control    my  temper. 

"I  can  conjugate  Latin  verbs,  but  I  cannot 
write  legibly." 

While  this  picture  may  be  somewhat  over- 
drawn, it  serves  to  illustrate  the  futility  of  much 
that  passes  for  education,  when  its  acquisition 
is  not  accompanied  by  training  which  leads  to 
its  useful  employment  in  everyday  life. 

— Selected. 

*  *  * 

Think  Big 

Think   big  and   your  deeds   will  grow. 

Think  small  and  you'll  fall  behind; 
Think  that  you  can  and  you  will — 

It's  all  in  the  state  of  mind. 
If  you  think  you're  outclassed,  you  are; 

You've  got  to  think  high  to  rise. 
You've  got  to  be  sure  of  yourself  before 

You  can  ever  win  a  prize. 
Life's  battle  don't  always  go 

To  the  stronger  or  faster  man; 
But,  sooner  or  later,  the  man  who  wins 

Is  the   fellow  who  thinks  he  can. 

— Selected. 

*  *  * 

In  their  daily  contribution,  the  schools  seek 
to  enrich  home  life  and  to  build  for  good 
citizenship.  They  are  the  guide,  the  barometer, 
the  bulwark  of  democracy. — Lester  K.  Ade. 

Imagination  makes  liars  of  all  men. 
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Easter  Program 


PIANO  SOLO— Meditation 

 -      Floyd  McDowell 

RECITATION— Easter       -       .       -  - 

Victoria    Herbold,    Lois  Barton. 

Rubin    Vassend,    Evan  Remple, 

Frances  Kombol. 

SONG — Christ  the  Lord  Has  Risen  Today 

Arthur  Sylvester  and  Chorus 

READING — "The  Crucifixion"      -      -  - 

Margie  Howard  and  Teddy  Ohlson 
EASTER  TALK  -  -  -  -  Mr.  Starr 
SONG — God  Hath  Sent  His  Angels     -  - 

Caroline  Avery  and  Chorus 

READING — "Resurrection" 

Floyd  McDowell  and  Florence  Reinke 

SONG — "Christ  Arose"  

Catherine  Noyd  and  Chorus 


EASTER  THOUGHTS 

You  have  been  shut  in  for  three  months. 
I  was  in  hopes  that  we  could  have  some  person 
from  the  outside  come  in  to  talk  to  you. 
Perhaps  give  you  some  new,  fresh  thoughts 
about  the  Easter  season.  However,  when  they 
told  me  that  I  was  to  talk  to  you  on  this  program 
I  began  to  search  my  brain  for  some  ideas  that 
would  fit  this  occasion.  After  I  had  thought 
about  every  symbol  of  Easter,  the  flowers,  the 
eggs,  the  rabbits,  the  green  grass,  and  finally 
Jesus  Christ  himself,  my  mind  always  returned 
to  one  word,  one  idea,  GROWTH.  I  thought 
more  about  it,  then  finally,  I  went  to  other 
people  for  help,  just  like  I  have  tried  to  teach 
you  to  do. 

I  found  a  book  and  I  had  a  long  chat  with 
Dean  C.  Hutton,  Dr.  Frank  Crane  and  others. 
Of  course  I  did  all  the  listening,  but  I  have 
brought  some  ideas  for  you  to  think  about  this 
afternoon.  Perhaps  these  ideas  are  not  new, 
but  they  may  help  you  and  me  to  remember 
some  of  the  things  we  need  to  do. 

We  have  gathered  together  today  to  honor 
God  and  Jesus  Christ.  Most  of  all  we  want 
to  celebrate  the  resurrection  of  Jesus  because 
it  means  so  much  to  us  and  our  happiness. 

Long  before  Jesus  was  born,  God  put  men 
upon  this  earth.  God  must  have  had  a  pur- 
pose, a  reason  for  putting  man  on  the  earth. 
I  believe  God  put  us  on  the  earth  so  we  could 
grow.  God  expects  us  to  grow.  He  sent  Jesus 
to  teach  His  people  how  to  grow  and  to  teach 
us  how  to  grow. 

As  you  know,  Easter  comes  in  the  spring. 
Spring  is  the  season  when  all  nature  begins 
to  grow  again.  All  the  trees,  flowers,  bushe:, 
and  grasses  come  out  of  their  winter  sleep 
and  send  out  new  buds,  nevi?  leaves,  and  new 
roots.  Birds  build  nests  and  lay  their  eggs. 
These  eggs  hatch,  little  birds  appear,  and  they 
grow,  too. 

Last  year  some  of  you  boys  and  girls  watched 
some  bean  seeds  sprout  and  grow  in  some  glass 
jarb   111  the  library.     You  saw  the  tiny  seeds 
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swell,  stretch,  and  finally  break  the  seed  coat 
wide  open.  Then  they  sent  out  long  white 
stems,  two  leaves,  and  some  white  roots.  These 
plants  changed  color  as  the  sunshine  fed  them. 

If  you  could  see  through  the  shell  of  an  egg 
you  would  also  see  many  changes  while  the 
egg  is  hatching.  Every  part  of  a  little  bird  is 
formed,  one  by  one.  They  grow  until  finally 
they  nil  the  whole  shell  and  then  the  shell  is 
broken. 

I  broke  a  bird's  egg  once,  while  I  was  working 
in  the  beet  field.  I  lay  down  on  the  ground  to 
look  at  it.  I  could  see  a  tiny  heart  and  many 
small  blood  vessels,  but  nothing  else  had  formed. 
The  heart  was  beating  quite  fast  and  I  could  see 
the  blood  run  through  the  small  vessels.  With 
every  heart  beat  I  could  see  the  blood  pushed 
farther  along.  The  heart  began  to  beat  slower 
and  finally  it  stopped.  That  egg  was  in  the 
process  of  growth.  The  little  bird  had  not 
finished  growing.  When  I  broke  the  shell,  I 
stopped  its  growth,  and  that  little  bird  never 
was  finished.     It  was  never  born. 

God  sent  Jesus  to  Jerusalem  in  the  Spring, 
when  all  nature  was  alive  and  growing.  Jesus 
went  to  Jerusalem  to  teach  the  Jews,  and  the 
people  of  the  world,  another  lesson  in  growth. 
When  Jesus  went  to  Jerusalem,  he  knew  that  he 
was  going  to  die.  He  did  not  want  to  die.  He 
loved  life,  just  as  you  and  I  love  life.  But, 
God  wanted  Jesus  to  die,  so  that  He  could  be 
rerurrected  and  live  again.  He  wanted  to  teach 
the  people  that  even  after  they  leave  this  earth, 
after  they  die,  they  can  live  again,  grow  again, 
if  they  are  good  here  on  this  earth. 

Jesus  died  on  the  cross.  He  was  nailed  to  the 
cross  with  spikes.  The  spikes  were  driven 
through  his  hands  and  feet.  That  is  why  we 
sign  Jesus  in  this  way.  (Make  the  sign  for 
Jesus)  Jesus  came  back  to  life  on  the  third  day 
after  his  death.  He  was  resurrected.  He  talked 
to  his  people.  He  showed  them  his  hands  to 
prove  that  he  was  real.  Then  he  went  back 
to  His  father  in  heaven. 

Yes,  growth  is  God's  plan  for  us.  He  made 
us  all  to  do  something.  He  wants  us  to  do  that 
something  the  best  we  can.  He  wants  us  to 
grow.  He  has  given  us  time  in  which  to  grow. 
Growth  is  our  key  to  the  universe.  It  unlocks 
all  the  secrets  of  the  world  for  us.  If  our  mind 
does  not  grow  we  do  not  understand  the  things 
that  happen  around  us  every  day.  We  must 
learn  little  by  little  because  God  planned  that 
growth,  slow  growth,  should  be  the  key  to  His 
universe. 

The  boys  in  the  carpenter  shop  make  chairs, 
tables  and  desks.  They  put  them  together  piece 
by  piece.  Automobiles  are  made  part  at  a 
time,  they  are  put  together  piece  by  piece. 
The  girls  in  the  sewing  room  make  a  dress, 
stitch  by  stitch.  They  make  a  rug  part  at  a  time, 
too.  God  does  not  work  that  way.  He  does  not 
make  things  that  way.  When  God  wants  a 
plant.  He  begins  with  a  seed.  When  He  wants 
an  oak  tree,  He  begins  with  an  acorn.  When 
He  wants  a  bird,  He  begins  with  an  egg.  God 
grows  everything. 

There  is  one  beautiful,  consoling  thought 
about  God's  way.     There  is  no  failure  in  this 
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process  of  growth  because  we  are  never  quite 
finished  growing.  Every  one  who  grows  is  not 
perfect,  but  neither  are  we  a  failure,  because 
we  are  not  yet  finished,  we  can  always  be  on  the 
way  to  something  better,  through  growth. 

You  may  ask,  how,  and  in  what  can  we  grow? 

We  can  grow  through  work.  We  must 
struggle  to  grow.  Every  plant,  every  animal, 
every  human  being  must  struggle  to  keep  alive 
and  grow.  Jesus  struggled  in  His  efforts  to 
teach  His  people.  He  struggled  in  order  to  die 
for  you.  His  work  was  not  easy.  It  is  not 
easy  to  die  for  somebody  else.  But,  everything 
we  have  to  work  for,  suffer  for,  struggle  for,  is 
worth  more  to  us  after  we  obtain  it.  We  ap- 
preciate it  more.     It  has  made  us  grow,  more. 

We  must  grow.  We  must  grow  in  mind,  soul, 
and  service.  If  we  do  not  grow  in  mind  and 
soul  as  well  as  in  body,  if  we  do  not  feed  our 
mind  and  our  soul  the  same  as  we  feed  our 
body,  we  become  selfish,  irritable,  cross,  and 
unsatisfied.  Everything  gets  monotonous.  We 
don't  like  school,  we  do  not  like  the  teachers 
and  officers,  we  think  school  is  a  jail.  We  feel 
the  same  way  about  the  folks  at  home  when  wc 
are  on  vacation.    We  do  not  even  like  ourselves. 

Why  is  it,  the  trees,  the  animals,  the  flowers, 
the  birds,  and  the  sunsets,  do  not  get  monoto- 
nous to  us?  it  is  simply  becauce  they  are  always 
changing.  They  are  always  growing.  We  do 
not  always  see  them  in  the  same  way.  That 
is  what  we  must  learn  to  do  for  ourselves. 
We  must  grow  or  die.  We  need  to  push  out, 
make  our  wo  rid  bigger,  GROW. 

If  we  want  our  mind  to  grow  we  must  read 
good  books,  learn  to  love  them.  We  must 
maka  our  life  beautiful  by  memorizing  some 
great  songs,  or  poems.  We  must  store  our 
minds  with  pic:ures  of  great  lives,  and  great 
deeds.  We  must  think  good  thoughts  and  look 
for  something  new.  If  we  do  not  grow  mentally 
we  die  above  the  ears. 

If  we  want  our  spirit  to  grow  we  must  learn 
more  about  God's  will.  Find  out  what  He 
wants  us  to  do.  Feed  our  soul  by  worshiping 
truth,  honesty,  kindness,  cleanliness  and  faith. 
A  growing  soul  has  many  good  things  to  do.  it 
has  no  time  to  gossip  and  discuss  the  faults 
of  others.  Growing  souls  cooperate  with  other 
people.  They  are  willing  to  divide  honor. 
They  are  anxious  to  help  make  leaders  of  others. 
They  are  unselfish.  If  the  soul  does  not  grow 
we  become  like  the  boards,  rocks,  and  the  paper 
we  work  with.  We  have  no  inspiration,  no 
pleasant  thoughts,  no  great  friends,  and  no 
beautiful  dreams.  We  are  just  like  beasts  of 
burden,  like  the  oxen  or  camel. 

If  we  want  to  grow  in  service  we  must  think 
of  our  fellow  struggler.  We  must  increase  our 
usefulness  to  him.  We  must  offer  help,  in- 
spiration, instruction,  and  guidance.  We  must 
share  all  that  we  have,  and  all  that  we  know. 
Jesus  shared  his  wealth  of  knowledge  about 
God  and  man  with  us.  He  has  told  us  how  to 
live  so  that  we  can  be  happy.  We  must  follow 
his  example.  Reach  out  and  help  others.  We 
can  share  our  strength  of  body,  our  knowledge, 
our  happiness  of  soul  with  others.    We  can  ex- 


change our  wealth  of  thought  with  them.  We 
can  express  our  thoughts  in  the  best,  the  most 
beautiful  language  at  our  command. 

How  much  we  can  help  others  depends  upon 
how  we  use  the  things  we  have  learned  through 
growth.  Some  of  us  struggle  and  learn  to  talk, 
then,  after  we  have  learned,  we  talk  too  much, 
and  at  the  wrong  time.  We  talk  ourselves  into 
trouble.  Seme  people  learn  all  about  chemistry, 
and  strong  drugs,  then  they  use  them  to  destroy 
their  body  and  minds.  Some  boys  learn  a 
little  about  gun  powder,  then  they  are  careless 
and  use  it  to  destroy  their  bodies.  Most  of  these 
unwire  acts  happen  because  we  have  not  grown 
in  judgment  as  fast  as  we  have  acquired  know- 
ledge. This  is  one  reason  why  slow,  constant 
growth  is  necessary  to  reach  the  final  goal.  It 
gives  us  time  to  learn  how  to  use  the  new  things 
v.e  have  discovered,  then  we  have  truly  grown. 

Gold  was  not  very  valuable  until  man  decided 
to  use  it  as  money  or  learned  to  make  ornaments 
from  it.  A  diamond  in  the  rough  is  not  very 
beautiful,  but  when  it  is  polished  and  cut  its 
beauty  grows  and  it  becomes  more  valuable. 
Your  value  depends  upon  the  qualities  you 
develop  through  growth,  and  what  use  you 
make  of  them.  You  learn  to  be  a  good  carpen- 
ter, a  good  printer,  a  good  dress  maker,  but  if 
your  employer  must  hire  another  person  to 
wa-ch  ycu  and  your  work,  you  will  not  be 
\'a!uable  to  him  and  he  will  not  keep  you  very 
long. 

I  am  reminded  of  a  young  lady.  Her 
mother  spent  many  hard  earned  dollars  for  the 
girl's  music  lessons.  She  learned  how  to  play 
the  piano  very  well.  She  could  play  beauti- 
fully. But,  her  usefulness,  the  beauty  of  her 
talent,  was  destroyed  because  she  had  to  be 
coaxed  to  play.  If  we  must  have  to  coax  a 
person  to  share  their  talent  with  us,  it  spoils 
rh?  pleasure  and  the  benefit  which  we  can  get 
from  what  they  do  for  us. 

The  things  you  like  best  are  the  things  you 
had  v'hile  you  were  growing  up.  The  friends 
you  value  most  are  the  friends  who  grew  up 
with  you.  You  learned  to  love  them.  Look 
to  God,  grow  up  with  his  teachings,  let  Him 
help  you,  give  you  power  to  see,  and  feel,  and 
understand  the  truth  in  great  events,  great 
bocks,  great  people. 

GROWTH 

Grov/  as  the  trees  grow. 
Your  head  lifted  straight  to  the  sky, 
You  roots  holding  fast  where  they  lie. 

In  the  riches  below; 

Your  branches  outspread 
To  the  sun  pouring  down,  and  the  dew, 
With  the  glorious  infinite  blue 

Stretching  over  your  head. 

Receiving  the  storms 
That  mr.y  writhe  you,  and  bend,  but  not  break 
While  your  roots  the  more  sturdily  take 

A  strength  in  their  forms. 

Gcd  means  us,  the  growth  of  His  trees, 
Alike  thru,  the  shadow  and  shine. 
Receiving  as  freely  the  life-giving  wine 

Of  the  air  and  the  breeze. 

— Emily  J.  Bugbee. 
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Victims  of  Hope 

(Continued  from  page  two.) 

life  insurance;  the  property  owner,  who  hopeful 
of  never  having  a  fire,  places  no  fire  insurance 
on  his  property;  and  the  man  who,  hopeful 
of  permanent  good  health,  neglects  to  preserve 
his  health;  and  the  teacher  who  is  ever  hopeful 
her  charges  will  somehow  become  educated, 
fails  to  give  them  her  best  efforts. — Selected. 

*  ❖  * 

NOTES  FROM  THE  BLIND 

(Continued  from  page  four.) 

ago  by  a  young  man  in  Ohio,  named  Charles 
Martin  Hall.  In  those  days  alumnium  was  so 
precious  that  only  jewelers  used  it.  Now  it  often 
costs  less  than  twenty  cents  a  pound. 

It  is  surprising  how  quickly  it  has  been 
adopted  for  many  uses.  By  1888  there  were  all 
kinds  of  kitchen  utensils  made  from  this  light, 
shiny  metal.  Electric  wires  were  made  which 
weighed  only  half  as  much  as  copper.  This 
light  wire  sometimes  reaches  nearly  a  mile  be- 
tween towers.  Automobile  pistons,  watch  cases, 
rakes,  cafeteria  trays,  reflectors,  bells  for  locomo- 
tives, pianos  and  violins,  furniture,  and  count- 
less other  things  are  being  constructed  every 
day. 

Tennessee,  Georgia,  and  Alabama  also  have 
bauxite  mines  but  eighty  per  cent  of  that  pro- 
duced in  the  United  States  comes  from  the  open- 
pit  mines  of  Arkansas.  British  Guiana  and 
Canada  have  some  profitable  deposits. 

This  can  truly  be  called  the  "Aluminum 
Age." — Bill  Maxwell. 

THE   BRITISH  ISLES 

Isn't  it  surprising  that  a  nation  no  larger 
than  the  state  of  Indiana  has  become  the 
greatest  empire  in  the  world?  It  is  said  that 
the  sun  never  sets  on  British  soil  because  her 
possessions  are  so  widely  scattered.  She  owns 
colonies  in  every  continent  and  every  ocean. 
For  this  reason  it  is  absolutely  necessary  for 
her  to  have  the  greatest  fleet  of  merchant 
ships  and  the  most  powerful  navy  in  the  world. 
Because  of  her  small  area  three  fourths  of  the 
food  of  the  mother  country  must  be  imported 
Her  merchant  fleet  also  carries  much  commerce 
for  the  rest  of  the  world.  England  is  an 
industrial  nation  and  depends  upon  her  pos- 
sessions for  raw  materials  for  manufacturing.  In 
war  times  it  would  be  an  easy  matter  to  starve 
the  nation  into  submission,  if  it  were  not  for 
her  powerful  navy. 

The  term  "Great  Britain"  refers  to  the  one 
land  containing  England,  Scotland,  and  Wales. 
The  "United  Kingdom"  referred  to  these 
three  countries  and  Ireland  before  she  partially 
separated.  England  lies  right  at  the  front 
door  of  Europe.  Being  located  in  the  tem- 
erate  zone  she  has  a  desirable  climate  which 
makes  her  people  strong  and  ambitious.  They 
have  organized  a  powerful  government.  Six 
strong  nations;  Spain,  the  Netherlands,  France, 
Germany,    Russia,    and    Austria,    have  fallen 
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during  the  life  of  the  British  Empire.  England 
has  defeated  the  first  four  of  these  European 
rivals. 

The  British  are  fortunate  in  having  so  many 
natural  resources  to  aid  their  manufacturing. 
Water  power,  coal,  iron,  and  tin  are  abun- 
dant. Many  others  are  easily  obtained  from 
her  dependencies. 

Though  three  fourths  of  the  British  area 
is  tillable  only  one  fourth  is  planted  in  crops 
and  one  half  is  used  for  pasture.  Where  grain 
is  planted  the  yield  is  32  bushels  per  acre  com- 
pared to  an  average  of  15  bushels  per  acre 
in  the  United  States.  The  choicest  breeds  of 
sheep  and  cattle  are  exported  from  the  British 
Isles  to  our  country  and  other  parts  of  the  world. 
However,  the  British  buy  far  more  from  us  than 
the  United  States  buys  from  them.  London, 
the  capital,  is  the  principal  commercial  center 
of  the  empire,  and  the  largest  city  in  the  Old 
World.— Ruby  Girard. 

*    *  * 

NOTES  FROM  THE  DEAF 

(Continued  from  page  seven.) 

walked.  After  a  while  he  rolled  himself  up  in 
a  gray  blanket  and  hung  himself  on  the  end  of 
a  dry  twig.  The  caterpillar  had  loved  the  out 
of  doors,  now  he  had  to  shut  himself  away  from 
the  world.    He  hung  there  all  winter. 

At  last  Spring  came.  She  looked  all  around 
for  the  ants,  spiders,  beetles,  and  the  caterpillars. 
She  loved  them  all  very  much.  She  did  not 
find  the  caterpillar.  She  wondered  where  he 
was.  She  did  not  see  him  wrapped  in  his  gray 
blankets  on  the  twig.  Every  dav  she  looked 
for  him.  On  Easter  day  a  beautiful  moth  flew 
from  the  twig  and  lit  on  Spring's  fingers.  The 
moth  was  a  dainty  creature.  It  had  come  out  of 
the  gray  blankets  on  the  twig.  Spring  looked 
and  found  the  blankets  empty.  The  cater- 
pillar had  changed  into  a  beautiful  moth. 

— Dale  Glasser. 


THE  HOSPITAL 

Last  February  some  of  the  boys  got  the  scarlet 
fever.  They  were  put  in  the  hospital.  They 
were  put  on  the  ground  floor  all  to  them- 
selves.    I  was  one  of  the  boys  in  the  hospital. 

Mrs.  Woods  came  to  take  care  of  us.  We 
were  quarantined  and  could  not  leave  the 
ground  floor.  Most  of  us  were  not  very  sick. 
We  played  games  and  read  old  magazines. 
We  got  tired  of  being  in  such  a  small  place. 
We  had  to  stay  one  month.  Mrs.  Woods  pre- 
pared our  food  after  it  Vi'as  sent  from  the  kitch- 
en.    We  had  plenty  to  eat. 

I  was  glad  to  come  back  to  school  because  I 
wanted  to  study  and  learn.  We  missed  too 
much  school  while  we  were  in  the  hospital. 

— Jack  Ruddy. 

SPRING  FARMING 

Many  young  men  work  on  the  farm.  They 
work  so  they  can  earn  some  money  for  school, 
clothes,  taxes,  homes  and  food.  There  are 
many  jobs  on  the  farm. 
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In  the  spring  the  farmer  must  plow  his 
field.  The  soil  must  be  turned  over  and  broken 
up.  The  weeds  must  be  killed.  The  soil  must 
be  made  fine  so  the  new  plants  can  grow. 

Farmers  use  horses,  mules  or  tractors  to  pull 
the  plows  and  harrows.  I  would  like  to  get 
a  tractor  when  I  finish  school.  My  father 
wants  one  now.  Some  tractors  pull  gang  plows. 
A  gang  plow  turns  four  or  more  furrows  at 
one  time.  The  harrow  follows  the  plow  and 
it  makes  the  soil  fine  and  soft. 

When  the  soil  is  smooth  and  fine  the  seed 
is  sown.  The  seed  is  put  in  the  ground  with 
a  drill  or  seeding  machine.  Everybody  works 
long  hours  because  the  seed  must  be  sown  be- 
fore the  soil  dries  out.  If  the  soil  dries  out 
the  seeds  will  not  sprout  and  grow. 

In  the  west  where  the  land  is  dry  and  we 
have  very  little  rain,  the  farmers  often  plow 
their  land  m  the  fall  and  sow  the  grain 
seed.  The  seeds  sprout  and  the  grain  grows 
about  three  or  four  inches  high  before  winter 
comes.  The  snow  protects  the  grain  during  the 
cold  weather.  The  leaves  of  the  young  plants 
die.  In  the  spring  the  roots  send  up  new 
leaves  and  the  grain  begins  to  grow  early. 
It  grows  healthy  and  strong  before  hot  dry 
weather    comes. — John  Savage. 

BIRDS'  NESTS 

There  are  many  different  kinds  of  birds. 
We  have  humming  birds,  sparrows,  blue  birds, 
robins,    swallows,    eagles    and    many  others. 

Every  year  when  the  spring  comes  again  with 
its  flowers,  the  tree  leaves  and  the  green  grass, 
the  birds  come  north  to  find  a  home  and 
build  their  nests. 

They  built  their  nests  in  the  trees,  rocks, 
bushes  and  other  places  with  branches,  grass, 
stiaw,  rags  and  mud. 

The  birds  carry  the  material  for  their  nests 
in  their  beak  and  claws.  Robins'  nests  are 
round  like  a  bowl  and  are  made  of  straw,  grass 
and  mud.  The  mud  holds  the  grass,  so  it  won't 
fall  off.    Robins  lay  sky  blue  eggs. 

Swallows  make  their  nests  in  holes  in  dirt 
banks.  Sometimes  they  build  under  bridges 
and  near  the  water.  They  make  tunnels  in  the 
dirt  and  dig  out  a  hole  at  the  end.  They  use 
grass  to  make  the  nest  waim.  They  lay  from 
four  to  seven  white  eggs. 

Bluebirds  like  to  build  their  nest  in  boxes  and 
other  places  near  the  house.  They  are  quiet  birds 
and  will  return  to  the  same  place  many  time.'. 

The  chipping  sparrow  makes  a  shallow  round 
nest.  He  uses  grass  to  make  the  outside  of  the 
nest  and  then  lines  it  with  horse  hair  or  some 
other  fine  material.  The  sparrow  lays  four 
speckled  eggs. 

The  barn  sparrow  (English  sparrow)  makes 
a  fluffy  nest  out  of  feathers  and  straw.  They 
build  in  trees,  in  barns,  lofts,  and  under  the 
eaves  of  a  house.  They  can  make  a  new  nest  in 
a  short  time. 

The  eagle  makes  a  nest  out  of  sticks.  It 
is  flat  and  is  made  on  a  ledge  or  rock  which  is 
high  and  hard  to  reach.  Sometimes  they  build 
on  the  top  of  a  narrow  pinnacle  of  rock. 


The  humming  bird  is  the  smallest  bird  in  the 
world.  They  make  their  nest  in  the  corner  of 
two  branches.  Their  nest  looks  like  a  bag. 
They  lay  two  small  yellow  eggs. 

When  birds  finish  building  a  nest,  they  lay 
their  eggs.  The  mother  birds  sit  on  the  eggs 
until  they  hatch.  The  young  birds  peep  and 
call  for  food.  The  mother  and  father  birds 
bring  worms  for  the  baby  birds.  When  the 
baby  birds  grow  big  and  winter  comes  again, 
they  fly  south. — John  C.  Evans. 


THE  TEETH 

The  teeth  grind  our  food  before  it  is  swal- 
lowed. They  are  composed  of  different  mate- 
rial. Each  tooth  has  a  crown  composed  of 
enamel,  a  neck  which  is  imbedded  in  the  gums, 
and  roots  which  are  fastened  in  the  jaw  bones. 
The  outer  part  of  the  crown  is  made  of  enamel. 
Next  to  the  enamel  we  find  dentine  and  beneath 
the  dentine  is  the  pulp  cavity.  The  nerves  and 
blood  vessels  are  found  in  the  pulp  cavity. 

A  grown  person  has  32  permanent  teeth. 
There  are  sets  of  eight  on  each  side  in  the 
upper  and  in  the  lower  jaw.  The  two  middle 
teeth  in  front  are  called  incisors  and  they  have 
chisel  shaped  crowns.    They  are  used  for  cutting. 

The  teeth  on  either  side  of  the  incisors  are 
called  canine  teeth.  They  are  shaped  like  a  peg, 
and  behind  the  canine  teeth  are  the  two  pre- 
molars or  bicuspids  whose  crowns  are  shaped 
like  kernels  of  corn.  There  are  three  other 
teeth  in  each  set  called  molars.  These  teeth 
h-ive  from  three  to  five  cusps  on  the  surface 
of  the  crowns.  They  are  used  for  grinding 
food. 

Little  children  have  a  set  of  twenty  milk 
teeth,  ten  in  each  jaw.  There  are  two  incisors, 
one  canine,  and  two  molars  in  each  jaw.  The 
milk  teeth  are  replaced  by  permanent  teeth. 

The  permanent  central  incisors  come  first 
in  the  lower  jaw.  They  are  followed  by  the 
central  and  lateral  upper  incisors.  Then  the 
lower  lateral  incisors  appear  and  they  are  fol- 
lowed closely  by  the  first  molars.  The  canine 
teeth  come  next  and  later  the  other  molars. 
The  last  teeth  to  come  are  the  wisdom  teeth 
and  they  come  in  back  of  the  molars. 

— Clarice  Petrick. 

PETROLEUM 

People  who  lived  a  long  time  ago  did  not 
know  about  oil.  Today  oil  is  found  in  many 
countries  of  the  world.  Crude  or  raw  oil  is 
called  petroleum. 

Petroleum  is  found  in  the  rocks  deep  beneath 
the  surface  of  the  earth.  Men  get  it  out  by 
drilling  wells  until  the  oil  is  reached.  Some- 
times the  oil  spurts  out  like  soda-water  from 
a  bottle.  When  the  oil  has  been  found 
and  the  well  completed  the  oil  is  turned  into 
pipes  so  it  will  run  to  the  refinery.  Pipe  lines 
are  useful  in  large  oil  fields  but  they  are  very 
expensive  and  are  placed  only  where  they  are 
CO  be  used  a  long  time.  Sometimes  the  oil  is 
hauled  to  the  refineries  in  tank  cars  or  trucks. 

An  oil  refinery  is  a  large  building  where  the 
raw  oil  is  purified  or  refined.    It  is  boiled  and 
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separated  into  many  different  products.  Gaso- 
line, kerosene,  machine  oil  and  other  greases 
are  made  from  crude  oil.  Some  machine  oil 
is  thin  and  some  is  thick.  The  oil  is  graded  for 
use  in  different  kinds  of  machines.  New  cars 
with  tight  motors  use  thin  oil.  No.  10  oil  is 
thin.  Old  cars  with  worn  motors  need  a  thicker 
oil.  They  use  No.  30  or  40  and  some  need 
No.  50. 

Oil  becomes  thinner  in  hot  weather.  Car 
owners  must  use  heavier  oil  in  hot  weather. 
The  oil  becomes  thicker  in  cold  weather  so  the 
thinner  oil  is  better  for  cars  in  cold  weather. 

When  raw,  crude  oil  is  boiled  the  better 
grades  of  gasoline  evaporate  first  and  they  are 
separated  out.  After  the  better  part  of  the  oil 
has  been  removed  the  remaining  oil  product 
is  used  to  make  grease.  Candles,  vaseline,  and 
many  other  product  are  made  from  crude  oil. 

The  use  of  petroleum  is  older  than  that  of 
coal.  Sometimes  natural  gas  comes  with  the 
oil.  It  will  burn  with  great  heat  and  it  is  the 
finest  fuel  in  all  the  world. — Arthur  B.  Sylvester. 

DIAMOND  CUTTING 

Diamonds  are  hard  stones.  They  are  found 
in  the  earth.  They  are  taken  from  mines. 
One  of  the  largest  diamonds  known  weighed 
367  carats.  The  British  Crown  owned  a  dia- 
mond called  Kah-i-nor  (Mountain  of  Light.) 
It  weighed  800  carats,  but  it  has  been  cut  down 
several  times  and  it  now  weighs  103  carats. 
A  carat  is  about  one-hundred  fiftieth  of  a 
gram.  The  most  famous  diamond  mines  ate 
m  Kimberly,  South  Africa.  The  diamonds 
are  found  in  rock,  hundreds  of  feet  below 
the  surface  of  the  earth. 

Diamonds  are  also  used  for  jewels  because 
they  are  beautiful.  When  they  are  cut  right 
and  polished  they  sparkle.  They  are  used  as 
sets  in  rings,  necklaces  and  other  jev-zelry. 
Diamond  cutting  is  a  very  skillful  trade.  The 
men  have  to  be  accurate  in  their  work  because 
diamonds    are    very    valuable    and  costly. 

A  rough  diamond  is  a  hard  luminous  ob- 
ject with  a  dull  cover.  This  dull  cover  can 
be  lemoved  by  grinding  or  cutting.  Diamonds 
were  first  cut  in  1700  to  make  them  more 
beautiful.  They  are  cut  square  wkh  a  large 
flat  top  and  small  faces  on  the  sloping  edges 
of  the  stone. 

A  diamond  is  the  hardest  substance  known. 
It  cannot  be  scratched.  Diamond  dust  is  used 
in  the  arts  to  cut  and  polish  gems.  The  edge 
of  a  diamond  is  used  to  cut  glass.  It  produces 
a  scratch  along  which  the  glass  breaks  readily. 
A  sharp  diamond  point  is  used  in  engraving 
on  glass  and  steel,  and  when  set  in  a  lathe  it 
IS  used  in  grinding  ylass  lences.  Cheap 
diamonds  are  used  in  diamond  drills  for 
making  holes  for  blasting  rocks. 

Diamonds  are  cut  in  various  shapes.  The 
table  stone  is  a  flat  slab-shaped  gem  with 
sloped  edges.  A  rose  diamond  has  a  flat  top 
with  a  circular  surface  at  the  base.  Its  upper 
surface  contains  several  triangular  faces  which 
come  together  in  a  point  at  the  center.  A 
third  shape,  the  brilliant,  gives  the  most  spar- 
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kling  effect.  It  is  cut  with  faces  on  both 
the  under  and  the  upper  surface.  The  top 
and'  bottom,  however,  end  in  flat  faces  instead 
of  points. — Edward  Petek. 

HOW  I  KILLED  A  RATTLESNAKE 

(Imaginary) 

When  I  was  a  small  boy.  My  father  took 
me  out  for  a  walk  through  the  woods.  We 
walked  for  a  long  time  then  we  stopped  by 
a  big  rock  to  rest.  My  father  left  me  alone 
and  said,  "I  will  be  back  in  a  minute."  I  went 
down  to  the  river  which  was  near  by. 

I  saw  a  rattlesnake  near  the  water.  I  looked 
for  a  long,  heavy  stick  with  which  to  kill  the 
snake.  I  killed  the  snake.  Then  I  saw  my 
father  coming.  I  picked  up  the  snake  and  ran 
to  show  it  to  my  father.  My  father  said,  "Do 
not  touch  a  snake"  so  I  dropped  it.  I  was 
not  afraid  of  the  rattlesnake.  My  father 
said  the  rattlesnake  was  poisonous. — Tom  Chop. 

MY  FIRST  ACCIDENT 

Last  Summer  my  sister  and  brother-in-law 
took  me  to  see  a  dance.  It  was  held  ten  miles 
from  Butte.  We  rode  in  the  car.  I  had  felt 
quite  unusual  all  day.  It  seemed  that  some- 
thing was  going  to  happen. 

That  night  as  we  rode  down  the  road  another 
car  came  along.  It  was  on  the  wrong  side  of 
the  road.  When  my  brother-in-law  saw  that 
the  other  car  was  on  the  wrong  side  he  decided 
to  turn  over  to  the  other  side  and  try  to  pass, 
thiiaking  that  it  would  be  safe,  but  the  other 
car  turned  to  that  side  too  and  bumped  into  our 
car.  I  did  not  see  it  happen.  I  was  knocked 
unconscious.  When  I  awoke  I  found  myself 
in  another  car  and  saw  blocd  on  my  face  and 
a  cut  on  my  arm.    My  face  was  black  and  blue. 

They  took  me  to  the  St.  James  hospital. 
I  kept  asking  my  sister  what  had  happened, 
over  and  over  again.  I  stayed  at  the  hospital 
for  one  day.  Now  I  have  two  scars  and  they 
will  always   remind   me   of   my   first  accident. 

— Mollie  Sweet. 

PHRASES 

A  phrase  is  a  group  of  related  words.  It 
has  no  subject  and  no  predicate.  It  is  used  to 
modify   other  words   in   the  sentence. 

We  have  studied  about  prepositional  phrases. 
A  prepositional  phrase  always  begins  with  a 
preposition.  It  is  used  as  an  adjective  to 
modify  nouns  or  pronouns.  When  we  use  it  as 
an  adjective  we  call  it  an  adjective  phrase. 

Sometimes  a  prepositional  phrase  is  used  to 
modify  a  verb.  Then  it  is  called  an  adverbial 
phrase.  An  adverbial  phrase  is  also  used  to 
modify  an  adjective  and  other  adverbs. 

We  use  phrases  to  help  us  draw  better  word 
pictures.  They  help  us  to  make  our  meaning 
clearer  and  express  our  thoughts  better. 

Example: 

Arthur  ran  through  the  woods.  (Through 
the  woods)  is  a  prepositional  phrase.  The  word 
through  is  a  preposition.  It  is  also  an  adverbial 
phrase,  because  it  modifies  the  verb  ran.  It 
tells  where. 
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A  man  with  a  dark,  black  mustache  played 
the  part  of  the  villian.  (With  a  dark,  black 
mustache)  is  a  prepositional  phrase  used  as 
an  adjective.  It  modifies  the  noun  man.  We 
call  it  an  adjective  phrase. — Mollie  Sweet. 

SALMON 

Salmon  are  large  fish  with  silvery  scales 
and  yellowish-pink  flesh.  There  are  five  species 
of  salmon  on  the  Pacific  coast.  They  are, 
Chinook,  blueback,  humpback,  silver  and  dog 
salmon.  Salmon  are  not  born  in  the  salty 
ocean.  They  are  born  far  up  in  the  north, 
along  the  small  fresh  water  streams.  They 
live  most  of  their  life  in  the  sea  and  enter 
fresh  water  only  at  spawning  time  to  lay  their 
eggs. 

When  the  spring  weather  comes  they  swim 
up  the  rivers.  Often  they  are  stopped  by 
waterfalls,  but  they  can  jump  very  high  and 
they  can  swim  up  most  streams.  They  are 
often  caught  by  other  large  fish.  When  the 
salmon  reach  the  smaller  streams  the  females 
lay  from  300  to  400  eggs  each.  Both  male 
and  female  fish  die  before  the  eggs  hatch. 
Their  spawning  beds  are  hundreds  or  even 
thousands  of  miles  from  the  ocean  and  none 
ever  live  to  return  to  the  salty  ocean. 

The  young  salmon  go  back  to  the  ocean. 
Some  go  while  they  are  small,  but  some  remain 
in  the  fresh  water  streams  about  one  year. 

When  the  salmon  go  up  the  rivers,  they  are 
caught  by  the  fishermen  with  nets,  hooks,  spears 
and  other  devices.  Then  they  are  sent  to  the 
factories  in  British  Columbia  and  Alaska  to 
be  canned.  Sometimes  salmon  is  smoked. 
Many  red  salmon  are  sold  fresh  in  the  U.S. 
They  are  fried,  baked  or  boiled. 

— Harry  Britzius. 

BASEBALL 

Baseball  is  the  American  national  game.  It 
is  usually  played  from  spring  until  fall.  There 
are  many  different  baseball  clubs  in  the  U.  S. 

The  playing  field  or  diamond  is  usually 
ninety  feet  square.  A  heavy  plate  of  wood 
about  a  foot  square  is  placed  at  the  first  corner 
for  a  home  plate.  Small  sacks  of  sand  or  a 
square  of  wood  may  be  placed  at  the  three  other 
corners  for  first,  second  and  third  bases. 

The  ball  should  be  about  5  to  5 14  ounces  in 
weight  and  the  bat  should  not  exceed  2%  in 
diameter  at  the  largest  end  nor  be  more  than 
42  inches  long. 

Nine  players  are  allowed  to  play  on  each  side. 

There  are  nine  different  positions  on  the  field. 
They  are  the  pitcher,  catcher,  first  baseman, 
second  baseman,  left  fielder,  right  fielder,  center 
fielder  and  the  shortstop. 

The  catcher's  duty  is  to  catch  a  ball  from 
the  pitcher.  He  should  be  well  protected  by  a 
mask  and  chest  protector.  His  glove  must  be 
large  and  well  padded. 

The  pitcher's  duty  is  to  pitch  the  ball  to  the 
batter  and  stop  low  balls  which  come  through 
his  position.  If  the  batter  does  not  hit  the  ball, 
the  catcher  should  catch  it  and  field  all  foul 
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flys  near  his  position.  He  usually  directs  the 
pitcher. 

The  first  baseman's  duty  is  to  stop  all  'jails 
which  come  to  his  part  of  the  field.  He  must 
be  a  tall,  long-armed,  rangy  player,  so  he  can 
control  all  the  balls  thrown  to  him  without 
leaving  his  base. 

The  second  baseman's  duty  is  to  cover  second 
base  and  field  all  balls  which  come  betwee.'i  the 
pitcher  and  first  baseman. 

The  third  baseman  assists  the  shortstop  in 
short  hits  or  bunts,  and  foul  flys  beside  guard- 
ing his  base. 

The  short  stop  is  responsible  for  low  drives 
and  infield  hits.  His  position  is  in  many  res- 
pects the  most  athletic  on  the  team. 

The  left,  right,  and  center  fielders'  duties 
are  to  catch  all  fly  balls  and  quickly  field  in 
long  grounders. 

A  game  consists  of  9  innings.  Each  team 
plays  the  field  and  has  a  turn  at  bar  in  each 
inning.  The  team  at  bat  continues  to  bat 
until  3  men  are  put  out.  A  batter  must  hit 
the  ball  into  fair  territory  and  reach  a  base 
before  the  ball  is  recovered  and  returned  to  the 
base. — Joe  Kuzara. 

NEW  COLONIES  IN  ALASKA 

Last  year,  early  in  March,  the  United  States 
planned  to  start  some  new  colonies  in  the 
Matanuska  Valley,  Alaska.  The  United  States 
Government  decided  to  send  about  two  hun- 
dred families  to  Alaska  from  Minnesota.  They 
were  poor  farmers  and  laborers  who  had  no 
good  job  or  farm.  ,  They  were  very  glad  to 
go  to  the  new  colonies  in  Alaska  where  they 
could  make  their  own  living. 

Alaska  is  about  4,000  miles  away  from  Min- 
nesota. The  poor  families  gave  away  every- 
thing that  they  did  not  need  or  sold  them 
and  started  for  Alaska.  There  were  many 
other  men  on  the  boats,  too.  They  were  CCC 
workers  going  to  work  and  help  in  the  Ma- 
tanuska Valley  at  one  dollar  a  day. 

It  was  a  very  beautiful  trip  on  the  Pacific 
ocean  for  the  colonists.  The  families  en- 
joyed it  very  much.  They  saw  whales  and 
glaciers.  They  also  saw  many  Indian  villages 
along  the  Alaskan  coasts.  They  had  never 
seen  such  wonderful  sights  before. 

When  the  ships  arrived  at  Matanuska  the 
workers  were  allowed  to  land  so  they  could 
set  up  tents  for  shelter.  Later  they  began  to 
build  few  school  houses,  churches,  canneries, 
creameries,  commissaries,  new  houses  and  barns. 
When  the  families  were  not  working,  they 
often  took  a  walk  through  the  woods  and  saw 
beautiful  wild  flowers,  moose,  and  some  bears. 

The  United  States  Government  sent  tons 
of  coffee,  beans,  barrels  of  pork,  and  dried 
fruits  to  supply  the  people  in  the  valley  with 
food.  A  new  bakery  in  this  valley  sends  out 
one  hundred  loaves  of  bread  a  day. 

The  men  milk  the  cows  and  clean  out  the 
barns.  The  milk  is  taken  in  cans  to  the  com- 
missaries where  they  sell  it  for  fifteen  cents 
a  quart.  The  women  get  the  meals  and  collect 
the  eggs  and  feed  the  chickens. 
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One  hundred  and  fifty  horses  were  shipped 
to  the  Matanuska  Valley.  There  were  no  wa- 
gons shipped  with  them. 

Besides  food  the  goverment  sent  paper  towels, 
mosquito  netting,  sacks  of  cement,  a  cement 
mixer,  and  radiators  for  the  schoolhouses. 

Many  colonists  were  busy  building  houses. 
Sometimes  they  went  fishing  or  panning  for 
gold  in  the  Matanuska  River.  Many  colonists 
said,  "We  like  Alaska." — Harry  Britzius. 

RESERVOIRS 

Reservoirs  are  huge  tanks  built  higher  than 
the  buildings  or  factories  for  which  they  supply 
water.  Water  seeks  a  common  level.  That 
is  why  the  reservoirs  are  built  higher  than  the 
buildings.  Air  pressure  also  helps  force  the 
water  from  the  reservoirs  into  all  the  pipes. 

Some  reservoirs  are  filled  with  water  by  pumps. 
In  mountainous  country,  there  are  dams  built 
higher  than  the  reservoirs  so  the  water  may 
flow  through  pipes  to  the  reservoir. 

To  use  reservoirs  cost  much  less  than  to 
pump  water  into  the  pipes  all  of  the  time. 

— Lyle  Olsen. 

FLOODS 

We  heard  and  read  about  the  exciting  news 
of  the  floods  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  United 
States.  They  reminded  me  of  the  time  when  I 
was  ten  years  old. 

We  had  very  heavy  rains  near  my  home.  The 
rivers  filled  quickly  and  torrents  of  water  flowed 
into  our  yard,  and  even  into  our  house.  Father 
and  others  hurried  and  made  bulwarks  along  the 
river  to  stop  the  flow  of  the  water. 

My  sister  and  I  waded  in  the  water  in  the 
rooms.  Later  that  day,  we  went  to  the  pasture 
and  took  a  swim.  We  surely  had  fun.  I 
remember  that  the  dog  sat  on  a  box  all  the 
time  and  seemed  very  lonesome.  A  cat  sat  on 
the  outside  window  sill. 

We  helped  father  almost  every  day  for  a  week. 
The  water  finally  lowered.  There  was  mud 
on  the  floors  in  the  house. — Hildegarde  Wudel. 

EASTER 

Easter  is  the  day  on  which  we  celebrate  the 
anniversary  of  The  Resurrection  of  Christ. 
The  name  is  thought  to  have  been  derived 
from  an  ancient  Saxon  goddess  named  Easter 
for  whom  festivals  were  annually  held  around 
the  same  time  as  Easter. 

Easter  is  celebrated  two  days  after  Good 
Friday,  on  the  first  Sunday  after  the  full  moon 
that  falls  on  or  next  after  the  twenty-first  of 
March.  If  the  full  moon  occurs  on  Sunday, 
Easter  comes  one  week  later. 

It  is  an  old  custom  to  celebrate  Easter  with 
Easter  eggs,  and  lilies  which  bloom  during 
that  season.  The  egg  is  a  symbol  of  creation, 
birth,  or  resurrection,  or  maybe,  the  beginning 
of  spring  and  the  death  of  winter. 

Easter  is  one  of  the  most  celebrated  sacred 
holidays  of  the  year  because  it  reminds  us 
of  the  Resurrection  of  Christ  and  seems  to  inspire 
new  hope  within  us  for  Jesus  has  said:  "T  am  the 
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Resurrection  and  the  life,  he  that  believeth 
in  me;  though  he  were  dead,  yet  shall  he  live." 

— Borghild  Vasend. 

SPRING 

Spring  is  such  a  soul  invigorating  season. 
Old  Sol  beams  brightly.  Trees  burst  into  leaf 
providing  shade  and  a  welcome  retreat  from 
the  sun.  Flowers  peep  shyly  above  the  sod, 
and  the  earth  becomes  blanketed  with  a  lovely 
carpet  of  green.  Downcast  faces  are  changed 
to  happy  countenances,  and  the  burden  of 
sorrowing  hearts  is  lightened  when  Mistress 
Spring  comes  tripping  along. 

Rain  patters  to  the  earth,  sent  by  God,  to 
quench  the  thirst  of  the  thirsty  blossoms,  to 
cool,  sweeten,  and  purify  the  earth. 

It  is  not  magic  that  causes  these  things.  It 
would  take  more  than  mere  magic  to  accomplish 
such  wonderful  deeds.  It  is  the  work  and  the 
will  of  God.  It  is  God's  way  of  setting  an 
example  for  all  of  us. 

Everything  that  comes  with  spring  seems 
to  inspire  us  to  try  for  bigger  and  Letter  things. 
The  sweetness  of  the  flowers,  the  happy  lilt 
of  the  bird's  songs,  that  sweet,  pure  tang  in  the 
air;  doesn't  it  all  make  you  want  to  strive 
for  improvement  in  everything?  That  is  how 
it  affects  me. — Mae  Ward. 

PRINTING 

If  one  were  to  consider  the  art  of  "Printing," 
he  would  realize  the  wonderful  service  it  has 
rendered  to  us.  Millions  of  people  now  civilized 
would  be  illiterate,  and  with  very  little  know- 
ledge of  the  facts  of  the  world. 

Printing  began  many  years  before  Christ 
but  the  method  of  printing  at  that  time  was 
very  crude.  Letters,  pictures,  and  symbols 
were  carved  on  wood.  Papyrus,  the  leaf  of 
plants  which  grew  along  the  Nile  River  served 
as  paper.  From  that  time,  printing  progressed, 
and  after  a  long  period  of  time,  Johann 
Gutenberg  invented  movable  type.  He,  thereby, 
lessened  the  tiresome  work  of  writing  books 
and  other  documents.  The  invention  saved  a 
great  amount  of  time  and  proved  very  success- 
ful. This  method  became  quite  generally  used 
and  it  was  William  Caxton  who  introduced  this 
art  into  England. 

The  Bible  was  the  most  common  book 
at  this  time.  Before  long,  different  styles  of 
type  were  invented  and  today  we  have  thou- 
sands of  styles.  Ottman  Mergenthaler  invented 
the  Linotype,  a  machine  which  could  cast  a 
line  of  type  in  one  operation.  Improvements 
on  that  machine  have  given  us  the  modern 
linotype.  Other  inventions  covering  the  print- 
ing of  books,  pamphlets,  and  other  literature 
followed  in  a  short  time.  We  see  continued 
additions  and  new  inventions  and  methods  of 
printing  as  time  passes  on. — Frank  Sullivan. 

HEAT 

Perhaps  many  of  us  have  never  stopped  to 
meditate  on  heat,  one  of  the  most  important 
forms  of  energy  concerning  man.     Were  we 
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to  do  so  we  would  discover  some  very  interesting 
facts.  Perhaps  some  of  us  do  not  even  know 
what  heat  is. 

Heat  is  the  motion  of  molecules.  The  hotter 
an  object  becomes  the  faster  the  molecules 
move.  Molecules  are  the  tiny  particles  of  which 
all  materials  are  composed  and  when  heat  is 
applied  to  a  substance  the  motion  of  the  mole- 
cules cause  the  substance  to  expand.  This  is 
because  the  molecules  occupy  a  larger  space 
due  to  their  rapid  motion. 

We  have  proved  to  our  satisfaction  that 
solids,  liquids  or  gases  all  expand  when  heat 
is  applied. 

Most  of  us  have  seen  an  automobile  tire 
give  way  on  a  hot  summer  day.  The  intense 
heat  on  the  tire  causes  the  air  inside  of  the 
tire  to  expand.  Having  no  other  means  of 
escape  it  seeks  a  weak  spot  and  behold!  we 
have  a  flat. 

A  very  simple  experiment  can  be  done  by 
attaching  a  toy  balloon  to  the  neck  of  a  flask 
then  applying  heat  to  the  flask.  As  the  flask 
becomes  hot  the  balloon  slowly  expands. 

Heat  is  also  the  underlying  principle  of  the 
thermometer.  We  have  a  small  bulb  at  the 
bottom  of  the  thermometer  filled  with  mercury 
and  a  very  small  glass  tube  extended  from  this 
bulb.  When  the  heat  on  the  mercury  in  the 
bulb  causes  it  to  expand  there  is  no  other  outlet 
and  the  mercury  goes  up  into  the  tube  thereby 
enabling  us  to  measure  the  level  of  heat.  This 
proves  that  heat  expands  both  liquid  or  gaseous 
materials.  If  you  need  proof  of  the  expansion 
of  solids  from  heat  get  a  small  ball  and  ring. 
The  ball  must  slip  through  the  ring  easily  with 
not  too  much  space  to  spare.  Heat  the  ball 
until  quite  hot  then  try  slipping  it  through 
the  ring.  You  find  it  will  not  slip,  or  if  it 
does,  not  nearly  as  readily  as  before.  This 
proves  the  expansion  of  solids. 

By  putting  a  little  of  our  time  on  a  study  of 
heat  we  find  very  many  interesting  facts  about 
i£. — Mae  Ward. 

THE  HISTORY  OF  PRINTING 

The  knowledge  of  the  art  of  printing  is 
thought  to  have  existed  as  early  as  50  B.  C. 
The  Chinese,  who  at  that  time,  had  advanced 
beyond  the  Caucasians  intellectually,  were  the 
first  to  use  it.  In  China,  a  printed  book  was 
discovered  bearing  the  date  May  11,  868.  The 
author's  name  was  Wong  Cheik.  It  is  believed 
that  the  first  printing  with  movable  type  was 
done  by  Pi  Sheng  in  China  about  1041  A.  D. 
But  the  extremely  large  number  of  Chinese 
characters  or  symbols  prevented  the  invention 
from  having  any  practical  value. 

About  1450  Johannes  Gutenberg  of  Stras- 
berg,  Germany,  invented  the  movable  type  using 
Italic  letters  for  the  face.  These  letters  closely 
followed  human  handwriting  of  that  period  and 
in  print  looked  like  actual  writing.  For  many 
years  this  method  was  employed  but  kept  secret. 
When  it  was  finally  made  public  the  reaction 
was  instantaneous.  The  people  approved  of 
the  art,  so  printing  spread  with  amazing  rapid- 
ity and  success. 


The  Gutenberg  Bible  is  said  to  be  the  first 
and  most  complete  book  printed  and  published 
in  Europe.  It  was  completed  about  1455  and 
several  copies  of  it  still  exist  today.  All  are  in 
excellent  condition,  and  are  a  permanent  record 
of  the  excellence  and  near  perfection  of  print- 
ing at  the  time  of  its  birth. 

The  famous  English  printer,  William  Caxton, 
who  vies  with  Gutenberg  for  the  honor  of  the 
invention  of  the  movable  type,  was  the  first  to 
introduce  a  new  face  type  known  as  "Caxton's 
Black."  It  is  a  rather  fancy  alphabet  much 
harder  to  read  than  the  Italic  type  which  is 
reputed  to  be  an  exact  imitation  of  the  hand- 
writing of  an  Italian  poet,  Petratch. 

Printing  in  North  America  began  about  1539 
when  Geovonni  Paoli  set  up  a  press  in  the  City 
of  Mexico.  One  hundred  years  later,  Stephen 
Daye  established  the  first  press  in  the  United 
States  at  Cambridge,  Massachusetts. 

Since  the  time  of  these  men,  the  art  of 
printing  has  advanced  very  rapidly  and  with 
it  man's  progress  in  civilization.  Life  without 
printed  books  and  their  literature  is  inconceiv- 
able. The  very  core  of  civilization  seems  to 
revolve  around  the  advancement  of  printing. 
Our  history,  laws,  ideas,  and  dreams  are  all 
set  down  in  print  for  the  contemplation  of 
future  generations.  In  this  way,  they  will  get 
a  clearer,  more  comprehensible  conception  of 
what  we,  present  inhabitants,  have  done  in  the 
way  of  progress  and  what  we  have  left  undone 
for  them  to  do. 

Quoting  from  the  words  of  Omar  Khoyomus: 

The  moving  finger  writes;  and  havmo  writ, 
moves  on. 

Nor  all  thy  pity  nor  thy  wit,  shall  lure  it 
back 

To  cancel  half  a  line — 

Nor  all  thy  tears  wash  out  a  word  of  it. 

These  words  accurately  typify  the  relentless 
advance  of  printing  the  perfection  of  which 
will  give  it  a  place  among  the  most  glorious 
and  constructive  achievements  of  the  human 
race. — Caroline  Avery. 

ABOUT  BIRDS 

Birds  are  very  useful  to  us.  They  eat  many 
insects  and  seeds  of  weeds  that  grow  so  fast. 

They  are  found  in  every  part  of  the  earth 
from  the  far  north  where  the  penguins  and 
geese  stay  to  the  desert  where  there  are  small 
birds  and  vultures.  Sea  gulls  live  near  the  ocean. 

Even  birds  have  their  enemies.  Certain  ani- 
mals like  the  hawk,  owl,  cat  and  fox,  eat  and 
kill  many  of  them  every  year. 

For  a  long  time  people  killed  birds  because 
they  ate  grain  and  fruit.  After  they  had 
studied  about  them  for  awhile  they  learned 
that   birds    were    more    useful    than  harmful. 

— Deaf  Carolinian. 

Poisoned  Arrows, — It  is  said  that  the  Bush- 
men of  Namaqualand  use  the  venom  of  the 
night-adder  to  poison  their  arrows.  A  stone 
covered  with  a  sticky  resin,  obtained  from  a 
certain  plant,  is  thrust  into  the  mouth  of  a  living 
snake,  and  then  the  resin,  thus  charged  with 
venom,  is  smeared  upon  arrow-points. 
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A  LITTLE  BOY'S  WISH 

I'd  like  to  be  a  rainbow 

Stretched  across  the  sky, 
Like  a  bunch  of  pretty  ribbons 

Held  up  very  high. 

— Bess   F.  Smith. 

THE  REASON 

Happy  and  gay  are  the  robins 

A-tilting  in  the  trees; 
Happy  and  gay  are  the  bee  folks 

A-buzzing  in  the  breeze. 
Happy  and  gay  are  the  children 

As  they   skip   and  sing; 
Happy  and  gay  are  the  hearts  of  all 

Just  because  it's  spring. 

—A.   C.  Hoffman. 

FRIENDS 

I  never  knew  before  until 

My  mother  told  me  so; 
That  pansies,   in  the  garden, 

All  nodding  in  a  row, 

Have   little   faces,   just   like  me, 

And  she  says  to  be  kind 
To  all  the  little  flowers 

'Cause   they   are   friends   of  min,?. 

— Hames  T.   Harrity,  Jr. 

TEN  LITTLE  FINGERS 

I  have  ten  little  fingers 

And  they  all  belong  to  me. 
I  can  make  them  do  things. 

Would   you   like  to  see? 
I  can  shut  them  up  tight 

Or  open  them  wide. 
I    can   put   them  together, 

Or  make  them  all  hide. 
I  can  make  them  jump  high, 

I    can    make    them    jump  low. 
I  can  fold  them  quietly, 

And  hold  them  just  so. 

— Virginia  Lee  Maloney. 

WHAT   IS  THE  ANSWER? 

John  found  a  coin  on  the  street.  It  was 
smaller  than  a  penny.  It  was  made  of  silver. 
What  was  it? 

Paul  went  into  the  subway  station.  He  did 
not  have  a  nickel,  so  he  went  to  the  change 
booth  and  gave  the  change  clerk  a  quarter.  He 
received  three  coins  in  change.  What  were  the 
coins? 

Mary  went  to  the  zoo.  She  saw  an  animal 
with  a  trunk.  It  was  the  largest  animal  in  the 
zoo.    Did  this  animal  have  horns? 

— Lexington  Leader. 

A  bat  has  been  known  to  eat  1,000  mosquitcej 
in  one  night. 

"She  Suffered  in  silence." 
"I'll  bet  she  suffered." — Ex. 


IS  IT  A  SMALL  WORLD? 

It  is  a  small  world  if  you  are  trying  to  hide 
in  it. 

It  is  a  big  world  if  you  try  to  know  all  about 

ic. 

It  is  said  that  Thomas  A.  Edison,  as  a  young 
man,  started  out  to  read  the  Detroit  Public 
Library.  After  reading  all  the  books  on  fifteen 
feet  of  shelves,  he  decided  that  no  man  could 
read  all  the  books  in  the  world  and  that  every 
man  must  choose  some  and  pass  the  rest  by. 

No  man  can  know  all  the  latest  slang,  attend 
all  the  moving  pictures,  learn  all  the  latest 
dance  steps,  join  all  the  lodges  and  lunch  clubs, 
be  an  authority  on  all  the  latest  styles  and 
have  much  time  left  in  which  to  make  a  living 
or  grow  a  soul. 

Few  men  can  be  experts  in  more  than  one 
or  two  lines. 

No  man  can  be  an  authority  in  more  than 
a  few  fields. 

The  most  ridiculous  person  in  the  world  is 
the  cne  who  has  seen  everything,  been  ever^'- 
where,  done  everything,  and  tried  everything 
by  the  time  he  is  twenty-two  years  old. 

Ours  may  be  a  small  world,  but  it  has  a  long 
history,  filled  with  the  records  of  heroic  actions 
and  noble  living.  It  is  full  of  unsolved  problems, 
fascinating  secrets,  marvelous  mysteries,  undis- 
covered forces,  unused  materials  and  glorious 
possibilities. 

It's  a  small  world  for  an  ignorant  man.  Only 
the  wise  man  knows  how  big  it  is. 

— Dr.  Roy  L.  Smith. 

BOYS'  ITEMS 


Mrs.  Earl  Lappin  visited  her  son  Eddie 
recently. 

The  little  boys  have  helped  clean  up  the  yard 
since  the  snow  melted. 

Buddy  Evans  enjoyed  a  visit  from  his  father 
last  Friday.  Buddy  went  with  him  and  re- 
turned on  Sunday. 

We  were  surprised  to  hear  that  Jed  Moe 
is  going  to  a  private  school.  Jed  was  with 
us  last  year,  but  did  not  return  to  school  this 
year. 

Mr.  Alvin  Strong  visited  his  sister  Aldine 
recently.  He  had  to  follow  us  to  the  canyon 
to  find  her.  He  had  lunch  with  us  then  took 
her  back  to  school. 

The  members  of  the  Literary  Society  went 
on  a  picnic  on  April  18.  Most  of  us  got 
our  arms  and  faces  sunburned.  We  also  col- 
lected  many  woodticks. 

Last  Sunday  there  was  no  movie.  The 
children  were  very  disappointed.  Dr.  Griffin 
played  baseball  with  some  of  the  little  boys. 
They  had  much  fun. 

Mr.  Noble  assigned  the  baseball  equipment 
to  the  larger  boys.  Each  boy  is  responsible 
for  his  own  mitt  or  glove.  A  few  of  the  boys 
were  assigned  a  ball  and  some  have  bats. 


Children's  Pa^e 


Conducted  by  the  Teachers 


The  wind  blows  east. 

The  wind  blows  west, 
The  blue  eggs  in  the  robin's  nest 

Will  soon  have  wings 
And  flutter  and  fly  away. 

— Longfellow. 


A  MAY  BASKET 

How  to  make  it: 

1.  Ask  your  teacher  for  some  pretty 
colored  paper. 

(Wall  paper  makes  pretty  bas- 
kets.) 

2.  Cut  a  12  inch  circle.  Fold  it 
in  halves,  and  cut  it  in  two. 
(This  makes  two  baskets.) 

3.  Now  take  one  piece  and  fold  it 
in  halves. 

4.  Then  fold  it  in  halves  again. 

5.  Paste  it  together. 

6.  Put  on  a  handle. 
What  to  do  with  it: 

Pick  some  flowers. 

Put  a  paper  doily  around  them. 

Put  them  into  your  basket. 

Hang  it  on  someone's  door. 

Knock  on  the  door.     Then  run  and  hide. 


New  Words  for  Beginners:  a  house,  a  window,  a  door,  some  meat,  a 
flower,  a  hand,  a  foot,  the  blackboard. 

Commands:  Show  me  your  teeth.     Line  up.     Brush  the  blackboard. 

Adjectives:  Sick,  well. 

Speech:  six,  seven,  eight,  nine,  ten,  Wednesday,  Thursday,  Friday,  Satur- 
day, April,  May. 
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CHILDREN'S  PAGE 


GUESS  WHAT  I  AM 

I  have  four  feet.    I  have  a  mouth.    I  have  a  nose.  I  have  horns.  I 
have  a  long  tail.    I  like  grass.    I  give  milk. 
What  am  I? 

I  have  two  feet.    I  have  two  wings.    I  have  a  bill.  I  have  feathers. 
I  can  fly.    I  live  in  the  trees. 
What  am  I? 

I  have  a  mouth.    I  have  eyes.    I  have  no  arms.    I  have  no  feet.  I  live 
in  water. 


What  am  I? 


— Selected. 


JOHN'S  BALL 

John  had  a  big  red  ball.  He  threw  it  to  Leo.    Leo  caught  it.  He 
threw  it  to  John. 

Who  had  a  ball? 
What  color  was  it? 
Did  John  throw  it? 
Who  caught  it? 


A  WALK 

Mary  and  Helen  went  for  a  walk  one  day.  They  found  some 
flowers.  They  were  yellow.  They  picked  them  and  carried  them  home. 
They  put  them  into  some  water  in  a  bowl. 

Who  went  for  a  walk? 

What  did  they  find? 

What  color  were  they? 

Did  they  pick  them? 

Do  you  like  flowers? 


BETTY'S  SHADOW 

When  Betty  was  a  little  girl,  she  played  by  herself. 

One  day  she  was  in  the  yard.  The  sun  was  very  bright.  She  saw 
something  black  on  the  wall.  She  tried  to  run  away  from  it,  but  it  fol- 
lowed her.  She  began  to  cry.  She  was  frightened  and  called  her  mother. 
Her  mother  told  her  that  it  was  only  her  shadow.  She  jumped  and  the 
shadow  jumped,  too.  Then  she  laughed  because  she  was  afraid  of  her 
shadow. — Selected. 
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